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CHAPTER XXV1II —Continued. 

When I joined him, which I did very speed¬ 
ily, he was walking up and down the pavement 
as energetically as if every step brought him so 
much nearer his pet. On the long walk through 
Houston Btreet, I tried to learn from him some¬ 
thing of Ad’line’s husband; but he seemed al¬ 
most as ignorant as myself. He had made one 
of a party of young men who had come up from 
the city to shoot ducks, and encamped on the 
islands in the vicinity of the Cove. On a chance 
visit to the shore, he had met Birdie, and, as 
the old man phrased it, they “ took to one ’nother 
'mazinly I ” 

“ It was natur’, I s’pose, Lina,” he went on ; 
“ but it come mighty hard on me at furst; when 
Polly (she’s a wonderful sharp look-out) ’minded 
me of it, I tried ter make out that her eyes 
didn’t sarve her right. But the lad kept drift¬ 
in’ back there, and bangin’ round, till I couldn’t 
kelp thinkiu’ it wasn’t all ducks ; and when I 
sounded Birdie about it, an’ she grew so red 
and white all ter once, an’ fell ter cryin’ on my 
shoulder, I knowed ’twas all over. WhalFcould 
I do, hut let ’em be happy arter their own fash¬ 
ion ? But she wouldn’t be, then ; she kept 
worryin’ about Uncle Steve, an’ what he’d do 
when Bhe was gone ; an’ not bein’ quite sartin 
myself, I concluded ter go np the Straits once 
more, an’ aim a little suthin’ to help ’em, 
seem’ they hadn’t much ter begin on, I'd allers 
been a talkin’ about it, Blackbird, but it takes 
a harder pull to get such an old hulk afloat 
agin than I thought for.” 

Without any definite address, we were forced, 
like the Prince’s couriers in search of Cinderella, 
to ring at every door, and inquire; and my 
forebodings were by no means lightened by the 
appearance of the inmates, or their indifferent 
and often insolent answers. 

At last, we stumbled upon the right domicil; 
a woman met ns at the door—a coarse, bediz¬ 
ened thing, who, at the sound of the names of 
those we sought, burst out in a torrent of abuse 
and imprecations worthy of a fiend. I clung 
to Uncle Steve in affright, while, for a few mo¬ 
ments, he stood as if stunned and bewildered; 
then the sound of his darling’s name, coupled 
with epithets vile as the polluted breath that 
uttered them, roused him. A flush deepened 
to crimson his sunburned face, but, instantly 
passing, left a circle around his mouth white as 
death, and, shaking my hold from his arm, he 
confronted the virago with a look of simple, 
manly dignity, that had power to check, for an 
instant, even her tongue. 

“Woman I woman I ” he said, that child is 
as clean and innocent of the things you say, as 
her little unborn baby. She’s his wife, I tell 
yon I I saw ’em married with my own eyes, 
an’, if he had another wife afore, I don’t be¬ 
lieve it. O I Lina, Lina, ’twill kill her dead I” 

Oh I what a look of anguish and sorrow was 
that which met mine ! It reached even that 
woman’s heart, through the crust of vice and 
sin; and in a tone still coarse and sneering, 
though free from foul indecency, she said— 

“ Believe it or not, as you like. The woman 
that came here and claimed him had her papers 
to show, in white and black; and what’s more, 
he hadn’t the face to deny them, but left in 
quick time, owing me, as I tell you, ten dollars 
lor board.” 

Uncle Steve instantly drew ont bis pocket- 
book, and placed the money in her hand, say¬ 
ing— 

“ Where is she ? Where did she go ? ” 

“ Back to where she come from, I suppose. 
It was some place in New Hampshire where 
they lived, when he left her and run away, 
more than two yeara ago.” 

The old man groaned, and turned an appeal¬ 
ing look on me. 

“ The wife whom we know? ” I said, in reply 
to that glance — “ the young girl whom he 
brought here from Mulberry street as his ac¬ 
knowledged wife ? Where did she go ? ” 

“To her friends, I s’pose, if she had any. I 
didn’t turn her out; she didn’t wait for that; 
she had spunk enough, for all she looked so 
soft. At first, she flared up in that woman’s 
face like a tiger; but when the man came in, 
and the woman faced him down to own the 
truth, she got right up and walked out of the 
house, and I havn’t seen her since.” 

We turned away in silence, and were draw¬ 
ing near the corner of Broadway, before I ven¬ 
tured to break in upon the sorrow which I knew 
was rending that loving old heart, by again 
suggesting the possibility of tracing her through 


gesture of repugnance; “ she’d not go to the 
like o’ them in her trouble. They were his 

Bort, and I-'twouldn’t be well for me to see 

him or them, jest now. I am goin’ straight 
down to the Cove; for where else would the 
poor, homeless, deserted little thing go, but to 
the old place I To them she knowed loved 
her better’n their heart’s blood; an’ that Polly 
Maria did, to say nothin’ o’ Nat’s children. O, 
Lina, to think its bein’ our Birdie I ” 

He completely broke down, and, catching at 
the possibility his words suggested, I tried to 
speak words of comfort and hope. 

“ No, Blackbird,” he said, mournfully; “ if 
this be true, it’s all over with her. She’d sot 
her heart on him, an’ to have this come on to 
her now—jest as you say she is—’twill kill her, 
an’ there’s nothin’ to hope about.” 

I felt that words were indeed idle; so we 
walked on in silence to the corner of Broad¬ 
way, where we parted, he promising to make 
Polly write me a line, if Birdie was indeed 
there—if not, he would come back, and we 
would search the city together. 

There was no letter, and on the second day 
he came—but so changed—so old, and worn, 
and haggard, and restless—it was as if those 
two days had done the work of years. 

But the kind heart was still there; for when, 
at the sight of this, I burst into tears, he laid 
his hand on my head, just as he had once be¬ 
fore, at Ollie’s funeral, save that now it trem¬ 
bled like a leaf, saying— 

“ Don’t, don’t cry, Lina, You’ll be sick, an’ 
I can’t bear that now I ” 

I had explained to Miss Annesley, that some 
friends who had been kind to me were in 
trouble; and, with her usual kindnegB, she had 

f iven me permission to go out, so that Uncle 
teve and I soon found ourselves at Tom 
Hunt’s door. It was a tipplinghouse of the 
lowest class—a very gateway to hell, to judge 
from the appearance of its patrons and their 
conversation—but we did not shrink. Making 
our way directly to the bar, where a couple of 
tawdily-dressed girls gossiped over the counter, 
and a man made change, we asked for the 
master of the shop. The question brought all 
eyes to bear on us at onoe, and the girl inside 
the bar—the same I had met when with little 
Ad’line’s husband—said, with a wink at her 
companion— 

“He’s out; but if you owe him anything, 
you can pay me; I’m his daughter.” 

“No, Fan, you don’t come that game! ” said 
the man, with an oath. “ I’m chief clerk here,” 
he went on, turning to us, “ and if you’ve any¬ 
thing to settle, it must be done with me 1 ” 

“ Thank you, Bir; we only want to see Mr. 
Hunt,” returned Uncle Steve. 

“ He’s out, and will be for some time, I’m 
thinking; eh, Fan ? ” replied the man, turn¬ 
ing to pour out a dram for a customer. 

“ Yes; he’s taking a bit of a tour,” returned 
the girl, with a laugh. 

Uncle Steve looked hopelessly to me, and 
made a movement to go, but I had determined 
to appeal to that girl; so, raising my veil, I ad¬ 
dressed her— 

“ Miss Hunt, as we cannot see your father, 
perhaps you will be good enough to give us a 
few moments’ conversation, in some more quiet 
place than this.” 

She stared at first, but my respectfnl tone 
had it’s effect, for, passing out to where we stood, 
she opened a door behind us, saying, with quite 
a changed voice and manner— 

“ Yes, indeed ; if that will be any satisfac¬ 
tion. Walk this way, if you please.” 

The room was small, and old Sally Hunt’s 
epithet of “ hagged out ” at once occurred to 
me as appropriate to its furniture. Uncle 8teve 
remained standing, but I accepted her polite¬ 
ness, and took a seat., saying— 

“You are acquainted, I believe, Miss Hunt, 
with a young man named Henry Heath, who 
lived, not long since, in Mulberry street, and 
removed from there to Sheriff? ” 

“ Yes; but I tell you now, if it’s any low 
business, I’ll have nothing to do with it 1 ” she 
exclaimed, bluntly. 

“ It is not. We are the friends of the young 
girl whom he married last winter, and brought to 
the city aB his wife. You probably know that 
some three weeks ago a woman appeared here 
who claimed to be his wife by a former mar¬ 
riage, and the poor young thing fled. All we 
want is to beg you, if you can, to give us some 
trace where she may be found I ” 

“ Didn't she go to her folks in the country ? ” 
“ No.” 

“ Then Hen. was mistaken ; he ”-she 

paused suddenly, and, eyeing us suspiciously, 
said, “ You are not trying to catch him, are 
you ? ” 

“ No, no, child 1 ” exclaimed Uncle Steve, 
“we never desire to set our eyes on him 
again 1 ” 

“Not that I care particularly for Hen. 
Heath,” she returned, “ but I’ll not help to get 
him into trouble. There is a warrant out 
for his arrest, I s’pose you know; but I have 
seen him once since the ’fray in Sheriff street, 
and he was taking on terribly about that girl, 
little Ad’line, as he called her. He thought she 
would go to her friends, and so did father, who 
finally got him off; but, Lord, he’s too soft to 
keep out of the way long. He didn’t even deny 
his marrying that woman, but said she made 
him do it when he was nothing but a boy, and 
she ten years older than he 1 ” 

“ Then you can give us no trace of her at 
all ? ” I said, rising to go. 

“ No ; though, most likely, if Bhe didn’t go 
home, she’d be picked up by the police, and 
sent to the Alms-House or Hospital.” 

I thanked her for her civility, and was turn¬ 
ing away, when, through a door, which I had 
noticed as being slightly ajar, came a voice, 

cr ^l; 

, Fan, you idle slut, give me some 

Thera was no mistaking that voice, weak and 
tremulous as it was; it had the old, sharp, 
harsh, irritable sound, and I needed not the 
girl’s angry “ Hold your tongue, you old tor¬ 
ment 1 ” to inform me that it was that of old 
Sally Hunt, and, turning to the girl, I said— 

“ Isn’t that your graudmother’s voice, Miss 
Hunt. We knew her once—this man is her 
old neighbor. May we speak with her a mo- 

Her bold, rude look and manner had re¬ 
turned at the sound of that voice, and she said, 
sharply— 

“See her! Yon are the only folks that would 
want to see her 1 The crossest old torment that 
ever was permitted to live, and what she lives 
for is more than I know 1 ” 

She flung the door open, and, on a miserable 
bed, in a small closet-like place, lay the gaunt, 
emaciated frame of my old mistress. She was 
nothing but a skeleton, and it was well that she 
was “ blinder than a bat,” as the girl said, for 
the room, the bed, and her own person, were 
filthy and disgusting, beyond description. I 
confess, my first impulse was to turn away, but 
the look of genuine pity in Uncle Steve’s face 
withheld me. 

“ Grannie I Grannie 1 ” yelled the girl, 
“ here’s some folks from your old place, that 
you’re always drivelling about, come to see 
you I ” 

The bleared, whity-blue eyes, stared straight 
at us, but evidently without recognition; and, 
drawing as near to her as I could venture, I 

“ It is Steve Leete, from the Cove, and an- 


“ What did you come here for ? What do you “ That Miss Ray could deliver her o’ 


The skeleton figure made a fruitless effort to 
raise itself upon the elbow, but fell back, mut¬ 
tering, querulously— 

“ Steve Leete I ” 

“ Yes ; an’ I’m sorry enough to see you so 
poorly,” said the old man. 

“ No, you ar’n’tl ” she screamed. “ Nobody’s 
sorry. They are all wantin’ me to die, but I 
won’t, I tell you. I’m but sixty-eight, and 
sixty-eight’s young. I’ll not die yet 1 ” 

“No; no such good news as that, Grannie,” re¬ 
turned the girl, mockingly. 

“ Hold your tongue, you blasted ”-a fit 

of coughing interrupted the miserable creature, 
and almost shook her life out. Catching for 
breath again, she rolled her eyes toward Uncle 
Steve, with— 


“ I come to the city arter my little gal, Ad’¬ 
line ; you remember her, Miss Sally,” said the 
old man, kindly. 

“ More fool you 1 Let her go. Children are 
nothing but a cu’s, any how. When Tom was 
a baby, an’ was so sick with scarlet fever—you 
remember, Steve Leete, when they all had it 
down there—I carried him night arter night in 
my arms ; if I'd a known that he’d grow np to 
sarve me as he has, I’d a helped him to die 1 ” 
The old gray head shook with impotent rage; 
and feeling how truly the acts of youth become 
the fate of age, I turned away, sick at heart. 
She noticed the movement, and, stretching her 
bony neck over the pillow, asked— 

“ Who’s that ? Who have you got with you, 
Steve Leete ? ” 

“ Why, Lord bless me, Miss Hunt, I ’sposed 
von knew I It’s Lina—Lina Day, that used to 
live with you.” 

“ Lina Day 1 Who said she was rich—some¬ 
body’s child ? Is it true? Are you rich, girl?” 

“No. I am almost as poor as when I left 
your house, Mrs. Hunt.” 

“ I’m glad on’t,” she returned, crossly. “ I 
told the man that come here tryin’ to pump 
me, ’twas all a lie 1 What right had Harriet 
Day’s come-by-chance to be rich, an’ I cheated 
out o’ my just rights?” 

“So you’re the girl that lived with Grannie 
down by the Pond?” said the grand-daughter, 
staring at me curiously, as we left the room 
and its miserable occupant. “ And you did not 
come iu for a fortune, after all 1 ” 

“ No. What did she mean by saying some 
one came to inquire for me ? Who was it ? ” 

“ One of the lawyers up town. He wanted 
to find out something about your folks, but 
Grannie was a match for him, as she is for 
Satan himself. I’m half sorry you did not 
turn ont the right one, for I believe ’twould 
have killed her right off 1 ” she returned, with 
an unfeeling laugh, as she again entered the 
bar, leaving us to make our way to the street, 
which we did, as quickly as possible. 

There we paused, and looked silently, almost 
hopelessly, in each other’s faces. “ The Alms¬ 
house, or Hospital,” the girl had said; but we 
were alike strangers, and to whom, in all this 
great city, should we apply for advice and as¬ 
sistance. I thought of Mr. Spencer; to seek 
him would involve my own detection; but what 
were my troubles, to the agony of that dear old 
man. I was about to suggest this to him, when 
a hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice 
that I recognised at once, said— 

“ Shure, an’ arn’t I glad of a sight o’ your 
face onco more, Miss I ” 

It was Mary Kane, the nurse whom Mr. An- 
nealey had brought from the city, to care for 
me in my illness, and I immediately made her 
acquainted with our trouble. 

‘ It’s Bellevue they’d be after taking the poor 
young creature to,” she said, her honest face 
glowing with sympathy. “ I was nurse there, 
myself, for more than a twelvemonth, and I will 
go with you, an’ welcome. Many’s the poor 
yonng thing that finds a shelter there in their 
anguish and trouble.” 

She turned, and led the way, with rapid steps, 
to that quarter of the city where the Hospital, 
so inappropriately named, overlooks the waters 
of the East river. She did indeed seem well 
known there, and our inquiries met a brief but 
courteous answer. 

_ “ Adeline Leete Heath,” said the official, run¬ 
ning a finger down the record of names for the 
last month. “No such person; aye, stop. 
Ad’line Leete, entered November 5th; child 
dead at birth ; woman delirious; escaped, by 
eluding the vigilance of the nurse, November 
20th. Subsequent fate unknown.” 

“ She’s dead 1 dead an’ gone I poor little 
Birdie I” groaned Uncle Steve, turning away 
with a look I shall'never forget. 

“ Not so bad as that, old man,” says the 
hopeful Mary Kane. If she’s crazy, she’s the 
more likely to hold out. Wait a bit, till I can 
get lave to speak to one of the nurses.” 

Leave was given, and, while detaining my 
impatient old companion by the hand, my eye 
fell upon the following paragraph in the daily 
paper that lay upon the desk: 

“ The wife of a fisherman near Southport was 
very much startled, a few nights since, by the 
vision of a pale female face pressed against 
their window, looking in upon her, but which, 
at her slightest movement, suddenly vanished, 
to appear again as soon as all was quiet. The 
husband and boys were roused, and diligent 
search made for the strange visitant; but the 
night was dark and stormy, and the search vain. 
Being a firm believer in the existence of mer¬ 
maids, the old fisherman passed a troubled 
night, feeling convinced that this was one, and 
that her visit betokened some calamity to him 
or his family; but upon rising at an early hour 
next morning, and going down to the beach, he 
found a young and very delicate-looking girl 
cowering beneath the sails in his boat, where 
she had evidently passed the night. She proved 
to be a lunatic, who had probably escaped from 
her friends. 

“ The sympathies of the neighborhood were 
aroused, and she was provided for; but the next 
night she contrived to escape from her room, 
and disappeared—a circumstance which tends 
greatly to confirm the old fisherman in his faith 
in her marine origin.” 

I seized the paper, and read it aloud to Uncle 
Steve. His face brightened np, and, scarcely 
waiting to hear the end, he made for the street, 
saying— 

“ ’Twas her, Lina I and thought ’twas the 
Dart, poor thing I I knowed she’d steer for 
the old place.” 

I could not detain him ; therefore followed 
into the yard, where we were immediately 
joined by Mary, who had learned nothing fur¬ 
ther from her friend, save that the girl had been 
“ very quiet-like, moaning constantly to go 
home.” 

“ To be sure,” muttered the old man, ner¬ 
vously, starting forward at a pace which left ns 
breathless iu attempting to follow, “ an’ she’ll 
be so dis’p’inted and taken aback, to find the 
old house shut up 1 We must hurry, Black¬ 
bird.” 

His “we" expressed just what I felt. I 
must go too. If my dark forebodings were to 
be realized, I could not leave that old man to 
face them alone; and, grasping his arm, I spoke 
to him of the necessity of my notifying Miss 
Annesley of my intended absence. He only 
turned his anxious old face on me, without 
once slackening his pace, saying, with such an 
imploring look— 

“ But she’s waitin’, child.” 

“ It will not delay us a moment, for there is 
ample time before the next train will leave. If 
you do not choose to go with me, I will meet 
you at the Station in an half hour.” 

“If you mind leavin' the old gentleman, 
Miss,” whispered my Irish friend, with a look 
of commiseration at his worn face, “I’ll just 
step to the Depot with him myself. He’s a bit 
distraught, I fancy.” 

She had laid her red. bare hand on my arm, 
as she spoke ; and, turning to reply, I looked 
square into the faces of James Bancroft and 
Miss Lloyd. Although our eyes met, the gen¬ 
tleman’s face betrayed no token of recognition, 
save a rapid sneering glance from me to my 
companions; but the look which the lady cast 
upon me and them, was one of unspeakable dis¬ 
dain. I hardly noted it, however, for just in 
advance walked Edward Ellis, with a fair young 
girl hanging on his arm, whom I at once de¬ 
cided to be Miss Pyncheon, his affianced bride. 
He was too much occupied with her to observe 
us ; and, parting from my humble friends, I fol¬ 
lowed the gay party up the street, and into my 
mistress’s house. I hoped to find Miss Annes¬ 
ley iu her room, but I was too late. 

“ She had just been called to the parlor, to see 
some friends of Miss Lloyd’s,” Jane said, and I 
waited in the upper hall, what seemed to me an 
age, and still there was no cessation of the low 
murmur of voices in the parlor below. At length, 
I ventured to send Jane to beg permission to 
speak with Miss Annesley a moment in the li¬ 
brary. My heart beat high when I heard the 
parlor door open, and I was about to descend, 
when I heard Miss Julia’s voice in the hall, giv¬ 
ing Jane some order; and when the girl men- 
1 tioned that I had sent her, replying, sharply— 


I hurried down, and said, respectfully— 

“ I do not like to disturb Miss Annesley, 
ma’am, but it is of the utmost importance that I 
should see her at once—I will only detain her 
a moment I ” 

She drew herself up haughtily, gathering 
the folds of her ample skirts back with one 
hand, as if there was contamination in my 
touch, for, in my eagerness, I had advanced 
very near, saying— 

“ The company in which I met yon, not an 
hour since, accounts, I suppose, Miss, for your 
long absences the past week. It is perfectly 
congenial, I find, from one who knows some¬ 
thing of your past life, and Miss Annesley shall 
be duly informed. At present she is engaged.” 

She turned, with a sweep of her splendid silk, 
and entered the parlor, closing the door behind 
her. So, James Sancroft had spoken. Should 
I go in and confront him, trusting to the can¬ 
dor and generosity of Edward Ellis to support 
me ? I glanced at the clock upon the landing. 
I had but twenty minutes of my time left—it 
would take an hour to set this matter right. 
Besides, knowing it to be James Sancroft’s inter¬ 
est to keep my secret from Edward, it occurred 
to me that he would hardly venture to indulge 
iu anything beyond sly insinuations. This 
thought was in itself a sore temptation to me, 
to stay and baffle him ; but the thought of Ade¬ 
line, and the memory of that sorrowful old face 
watching for me at the depot, silenced all feel¬ 
ing of self; and, running to my.room, I wrote 
a brief note explaining my absence, and, pla¬ 
cing it upon Miss Annesley’s table, descended 
to the street, and hurried to Canal street. 


TIME AND THE LOVES. 


THE SPIDER AND THE SNAKE. 


What creatures so repulsive as rats and spi¬ 
ders 1 Yet the London Quarterly finds some¬ 
thing beautiful and even loveable in the former, 
and Dr. Asa Fitch, in Harper's Monthly, labors 
to show that the latter “ delicate little objects ” 
are worthy of our esteem and admiration I He 
denies that their bite is fatal to any save in¬ 
sects, and extols their agility, adroitness, sa¬ 
gacity, and heroism, as worthy of all praise. In 
support of these views, he tells the following 
curious story concerning a heroic spider who 
captured a snake. The affair came off last 
summer, in the store of Charles Cook, in the 
village of Havana, Chemung county, N. Y., 
and is attested by the Hon. A. B. Dickinson, 
of Corning, “ who himself witnessed the phe¬ 
nomenon, as did more than a hundred other per¬ 
sons.” 

An ordinary-looking spider, of a dark color, 
its body not larger than that of a common 
house-fly, had taken up his residence, it appears, 
on the other side of a shelf beneath the counter 
of Mr. Cook’s store. What may we suppose 
was the surprise and consternation of this lit¬ 
tle animal, on discovering a snake, about a foot 
long, selecting for its abode the floor underneath, 
only two or three spans distant from its nest 1 
It was a common silk snake, which, perhaps, 
had been brought into the store unseen, in a 
quantity of sawdust, with which the floor had 
been recently “ carpeted.” The spider was well 
aware, no doubt, that it would inevitably fall a 
prey to this horrid monster, the first time it 
should incautiously venture within its reach. 
We should expect that, to avoid such a fright¬ 
ful doom, it would forsake its present abode, 
and seek a more secure retreat elsewhere. But 
it is not improbable that a brood of its eggs or 
young was secreted near the spot, which the 
parent foresaw would fall a prey to this monster, 
if they were abandoned by their natural guard¬ 
ian and protector. We can conceive of no 
other motive which should have induced the 
spider so pertinaciously to remain and defend 
that particular spot, at the imminent risk of her 
own life, when she could have so easily fled, 
and established herself in some secure corner 
elsewhere. 

But how, we may well ask, was it possible 
for such a weak, tender little creature to com¬ 
bat such a powerful, mail-clad giant? What 
power has she to do anything which could sub¬ 
ject the monster to even the slightest inconve¬ 
nience or molestation ? Her ordinary resort, 
that of fettering and binding her victim by 
throwing her threads of cobweb aronnd it, it is 
plain, would be of no more avail here than the 
cords upon the limbs of the unshorn Samson. 
Aware that her accustomed mode of attack 
was useless, how did she acquire the knowledge 
and sagacity requisite for devising another, 
adapted so exactly to the case in hand—one 
depending upon the structure and habits of the 
serpent to aid in rendering it successful ? How 
was she able to perceive that it was in her pow¬ 
er to wind a loop of threads aronnd this crea¬ 
ture^ throat, despite of all his endeavors to foil 
her iu this work—a loop of sufficient strength 
to hold him securely, notwithstanding his strug¬ 
gles and writhings, until, by her tackle-like 
power, Bhe could gradually hoist him up from 
the floor, thus literally hanging him by the 
neck till he was dead ? This was the feat which 
this adroit little heroine actually performed—a 
feat beside which all the fabled exploits of Her¬ 
cules, in overpowering lions, serpents, and drag¬ 
ons, sink into utter insignificance 1 And who 
can say that, in the planning and execution of 
this stupendous achievement, there was not 
forethought, reasoning, a careful weighing of 


all the difficulties and dangers, and a clear per¬ 
ception, in the mind of this little creature, that 
she possessed the ability to accomplish what 
she undertook ; in short, an exercise of facul¬ 
ties of a much higher order than the mere in- 
Btinct which is commonly supposed to guide 
and govern these lower animals in their move¬ 
ments ? 

By what artifice the spider was able, in the 
first of its attack, to accomplish what it did, we 
can only conjecture, as its work was not discov¬ 
ered until the most difficult and daring part of 
its feat had been performed. When first seen, 
it had placed a loop around the neck of the 
serpent, from the top of which a single thread 
was carried upward, and attached to the under 
side of the shelf, whereby the head of the ser¬ 
pent was drawn up about two inches from the 
floor. The snake was moving around and 
aronnd incessantly, in a circle as large as its 
tether would allow, wholly unable to get its 
head down to the floor, or to withdraw it from 
the noose; while the heroic little spider, exult¬ 
ing no doubt in the, success of its exploit— 
which was now sure beyond a peradventure— 
was ever and anon passing down to the loop 
and up to the shelf, adding thereby an addi¬ 
tional strand to the thread, each of which 
strands, being tightly drawn, elevated the head 
of the snake gradually more and more. 

But the most curious and skillful part of its 
performance is yet to be told. When it was in 
the act of running down the thread to the loop, 
the reader will perceive it was possible for the 
snake, by turning his head vertically upward, 
to snap and seize the spider in his mouth. This 
had no doubt been repeatedly attempted in the 
earlier part of the conflict; but, instead of 
catching the spider, his snakeship thereby had 
only caught himself in an additional trap. The 
spider, probably by watching each opportunity 
when the mouth of the snake had thus been 
turned toward her, adroitly, with her hind legs, 
as when throwing a thread aronnd a fly, had 
thrown one thread after another over the mouth 
of the snake, so that he was now perfectly muz¬ 
zled, by a series of threads placed over it ver¬ 
tically ; and these were held from being pushed 
asunder by another series of threads placed 
horizontally, as my informant states he partic¬ 
ularly observed. No muzzle of wire or wicker 
work for the mouth of an animal could be 
woven with more artistic regularity and per¬ 
fection ; and the snake, occasionally making a 
desperate attempt to open his mouth, would 
merely put these threads upon a stretch. 

The snake continued his gyrations, his gait 
becoming more slow, however, from weakness 
and fatigue; and the spider continued to move 
down and up on the cord, gradually shortening 
it, until, at last, when drawn upward so far that 
only two or three inches of the end of his tail 
touched the floor, the snake expired—about 
six days after he was first discovered. 

A more heroic feat than that which this lit¬ 
tle spider performed is probably nowhere upon 
record—a snake a foot in length hung by a 
common house-spider I Truly, the race is not 
to the swift, nor is the battle to the strong 1 
And this phenomenon may serve to indicate to 
us that the intelligence with which the Creator 
has endowed the humblest, feeblest of his crea¬ 
tures, is ample for enabling them to triumph in 
any emergency in which he places them, if they 
but exercise the faculties he has given them. 
It is only the slothful, cowardly, timorous, that 
fail; and they fail not so much before their en¬ 
emies as before their own supineness. 

Who Marry and Have Children in Amer- 
ica. —More than four-sevenths of the marriages 
in Massachusetts are among the foreign born. 
Why is it? For the most simple reasons—the 
foreign born can afford to get married, and the 
native born cannot; and this must be, as long 
as our extravagant modes of life continue. In 
social life, there never was a people tending to 
deeper and more destructive social corruptions, 
and that is most evident from the records of 
all the courts and the columns of all the news¬ 
papers, than Americans. Our fathers used to 
tell of the profligacy of Paris; their children 
tell of the mysteries of New York—a city not 
far behind any in Europe. And making proper 
allowance for size, how far is New York ahead 
of our other cities and towns ? Once was the 
time when a wife was a “ help meet; ” now 
in a thousand of cases you can change the 
“ meet ” to “ eat,” and make it read more 
truthfully. 

We boast of our system of education; we 
have female high shools, female colleges, female 
medical schools, and female heavens. Onr 
girls are refined, learned, and wise; they can 
sing, dance, play pianos, talk French and Ital¬ 
ian, and all the soft languages, write poetry, 
and like Venuaes. They are ready to be courted 
at ten years, and can be taken from school and 
married at fifteen, and divorced at twenty. 
They make splendid shows on bridal tours, can 
coquette and flirt at watering places, and shine 
like angels at winter parties. But Heaven be 
kind to thi poor wretch that marries in the 
fashionable circles. What are they at washing 
floors ? Oh, we forget I nobody has bare floors 
now; how vulgar that would be 1 What are 
they at making bread and boiling beef? How 
thoughtless we are, to be sure—they will board 
or have servants. What are they at mending 
old clothes ? But here we are again at fault— 
the fashion changes so often, that nobody has 
old clothes but the rag man and the paper 
makers now I What are they at washing babies’ 
faces and pinning up their trowsers? And 
here is our intolerable stupidity once more; 
having children is left to the Irish 1 What lady 
thinks of having children about her now? or 
if she is so unfortunate, don’t she put them to 
wet nurses to begin with, and boarding schools 
afterwards ? We repeat: we have come to a 
point where yonng men hesitate and grow old 
before they can decide whether they can mar¬ 
ry, and afterwards keep clear of bankruptcy 
and crime. What is the consequence ? There 
are more persons leading a single life—are 
there more leading a virtuous life ? It is time 
for mothers to show that the extravagance they 
encourage is destructive of the virtue of their 
children ; that all the foolish expenditures ma¬ 
king to rush their daughters into matrimony 
are, instead of answering that end, tending to 
destroy the institution altogether.— Newbury- 
port ( Mass.) Herald. 

The superintendent of the Marietta and Cin¬ 
cinnati railroad discharged a conductor belong¬ 
ing that road. The conductor was asked why 
he was discharged. 

“ Well,” said he, “I was discharged for giv¬ 
ing a free pass.” 

“ What made you such a fool as to give a 
free pass ? ” 

“ You see,” replied the conductor, “ I got 
tired of riding alone, and gave a friend of mine 
a free pass, to get him to go along with me for 
company.” 

Mary Patten. —In alluding to some of the 
“ heroes of peace,” after naming Howard the 
philanthropist, and Dr. Kane, Mr. Everett, in 
his address on “ the character of Washington,” 
as delivered at Cambridge, paid the following 
eloquent and touching tribute to two of the 
other sex: 

“ Witness that heroic, aye, that angelic ves¬ 
tal, Florence Nightingale, who, beneath the eyes 
of admiring Europe and admiring Asia, walked 
with serene unconcern, for more a than twelve- 
month, the pestilential wards of a hospital; 
witness our not less heroic countrywoman, Mary 
Patten, whose name is hardly known to the 
public, the wife of a merchant ship master, who 
far off on the lonely Pacific, with no eye to wit¬ 
ness and no voice to cheer her, when her hus¬ 
band was taken down by illness, now tended 
him in his cabin, as none but a devoted wife 
can tend a stricken husband, now took his 
place on the quarter deck of his forlorn vessel; 
took her observation every day with the sex¬ 
tant, laid down the ship’s course on the chart, 
cheered and encouraged the desponding crew, 
arrested the mutinous chief mate who was for 
creeping into the nearest port, and who on the 
score of seamanship alone was not worthy to 
kiss the dust beneath the feet of the lion-heart¬ 
ed little woman ; and who, poor young wife as 
Bhe was, hardly twenty years of age, and al¬ 
ready overshadowed with the sacred primal 


sorrow of her sex, yet, with a strong will and a 
stout heart, steered her husband’s vessel through 
storm and through calm, from Cape Horn to 
San Francisco.” 

The Great Western Plains. —The recent 
steamboat arrivals at St. Louis from the Upper 
Missouri give some idea of the vast extent of 
country drained by that mighty river and its 
tributaries. One boat started where the river 
was narrowed down to only sufficient width to 
allow an ascending boat to wind, in order to 
change its direction, and then followed down 
the broadening stream for 2,500 miles, until it 
mingles its muddy waters with the Mississippi, 
and in sufficient volume to give color and char¬ 
acter to that great, artery of the continent, even 
when by many mouths it is swallowed in the 
Gulf. 

Mr. Galphin, who has well explored our great 
Western plains, stretching from the frontier of 
Kansas and the heart of Nebraska to the Rocky 
Mountains, in a letter to the St. Louis Demo- 
crat, graphically sketches their characteristics. 
The plains occupy a longitudinal parallelogram 
of nearly a thousand miles in width, and, ex¬ 
tending from the Texan*to the Arctic coast, 
present an area equal to the twenty-four States 
east of the Mississippi. They have a slight 
slope from the west to the east, and abound in 
rivers and streams, which serve, like the Nile, 
to irrigate rather than drain the neighboring 
surface, naving few affluents, and running from 
west to east, in shallow, broad beds, through 
long, flat, narrow basins. They are destitute of 
timber, even single trees being scarce, though 
thickly clad with nutritious grasses, and swarm¬ 
ing with animal life. Their soil is chiefly a fine 
calcareous mould, admirably adapted for pas¬ 
turage, and good farming arable land is found 
along the banks of the rivers. Mr. Galphin de¬ 
scribes the. climate to be in many respects like 
Egypt—rainless, favorable to longevity, intellect¬ 
ual and physical development, and stimulative 
of a high social civilization. Storms are rare, 
except during the-melting of snow upon the 
crest of the Rocky Mountains. 

These plains, commonly regarded as deserts 
irreclaimable, he declares swarm with animal 
life; and he estimates the buffalo which find 
their living upon it at twenty millions, and 
other wild animals at more than fifty millions ; 
all of which subsist mainly upon the gamma or 
buffalo grass, which the dry atmosphere crisps 
into a highly-nutritious hay. A million of In¬ 
dians have until lately subsisted altogether upon 
the game which they furnished, and they are 
capable of sustaining an immense pastoral 
population. Six-tenths of the food of the hu¬ 
man family, Mr. G. thinks, is or ought to be 
animal, the result of pastoral agriculture; and 
as the Northwest is now the granary of the 
world, so he maintains will the Far West fur¬ 
nish it supplies of animal food, consisting of 
meat, milk, batter, cheese, poultry, eggs, wool, 
and honey. 

These plains, without a single abrupt moun¬ 
tain, timbered space, desert, or lake, running 
smoothly out to the navigable Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, and St. Lawrence, and to the Texan coast, 
not a portion of whose whole sweep of surface 
is more than a thousand miles from the best 
navigation, must become the pastoral garden 
of the world. They are everywhere adapted 
to sustain a great pastoral population. Adobe 
bricks for dwellings, impervious to heat or 
cold, can be made anywhere. Plaster, lime, 
clay, and sand, exist beneath nearly every acre. 
Bituminous coal is abundant, buffalo dung is 
scattered everywhere, and wood-fuel is found 
plentifully by digging, for the trees are stunted 
by the dry atmosphere, while the roots spread 
out in all directions. 

Mr. Galphin does not claim for these vast 
plains the cardinal basis of the future empire 
of commerce and industry; but maintains, 
from their ample dimensions and positions, 
their climate, abundance of fuel, building ma¬ 
terial, and animal life, that they are not only 
adapted to be the home of millions of happy 
freemen, but that they will be “ the pasture-field 
of the world.” 

Smart Children. —A writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine thus discourses on the habit of trying 
to stick “ book larnin ” in the heads of children 
while they are yet “ babies : ’ 

“ How have I heard yon, Eusebius, pity the 
poor children 1 I remember your looking at a 
group of them, and reflecting, * For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,’ and turning away 
thoughtfully, and saying, ‘ Of such is the king¬ 
dom of trade I ’ 

“ A child of three years of age 1 What 
shonld a child three years old—nay, five or six 
years old—be taught ? Strong meats for weak 
digestions make not bodily strength. Let there 
be nursery tales and nursery rhymes. 

“ I would say to every parent, especially to 
every mother, sing to your children ; tell them 
pleasant stories; if in the country, be not too 
careful lest they get a little dirt upon their 
hands and clothes ; earth is very much akin to 
us all, and in children’s out-of-door play soils 
them not inwardly. There is in it a kind of 
consanguinity between all creatures ; by it we 
touch upon the common sympathy of our first 
substance, and beget a kindness for our poor 
relations, the brutes. 

“ Let children have free, open-air sport, and 
fear not though they make acquaintance with 
the pigs, the donkey, and the chickens—they 
may form worse friendships with wiser-looking 
ones; encourage familiarity with all that love 
to court them—dumb animals love children, 
and children love them. 

“ There is a language among them which the 
world’s language obliterates in the elders. It 
is of more importance than that you should 
make them wise—that is, book wise. 

“ Above all things, make them loving—then 
they will be gentle and obedient; and then, 
also, parents, if you become old and poor, these 
will be better than friends that will never 
neglect you. Children brought up lovingly at 
your knees will never shut their doors upon 
you, and point where they would have you go.” 

Clerical Wit Unwittingly. —At the recent 
Medical Convention holden at Lewiston, the 
clergy and members of the bar were invited to 
the repast given at the De Witt House by the 
followers of Galen; and after the cloth was re¬ 
moved, during the interchange of sentiments, 
the Rev. Mr. B., while alluding to the intimate 
relations between the professions of the clergy 
and the physician, in all seriousness remarked 
that it was somewhat a singular fact, that “ when 
the doctor was called, the minister was sure to 
follow." The doctors gave him three cheers.— 
Portland Transcript. 

The above reminds us of a hard hit at the 
doctors,’ which may be found in the Bible. In 
the sixteenth chapter of the Becond book of 
Chronicles is the following : 

“ And Asa, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
reign, was diseased in his feet, until his disease 
was exceeding great; yet in his disease he 
sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians. 
And Asa slept with his fathers, and died in the 
one-and-fortiethyear of his reign.”— Lynn News. 

A harder hit at the medical fraternity is given 
in Mark’s Gospel, v, 26, relating to a “ certain 
woman,” who “ had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 

Town Mahno. —A gentleman, recently re¬ 
turned from the West, relates that, in setting 
out early in the morning from the place where 
he had passed the night, he consulted his map 
of the country, and, finding that a very consider¬ 
able town, called Vienna, occupied a point of 
his road, but some twelve or fifteen miles off, 
concluded to journey as far as that place before 
breakfast. Another equally extensive town, 
bearing as sounding a name, was laid down at 
a convenient distance for his afternoon stage, 
and there he proposed halting for the night. He 
continued to travel at a good round pace until 
the sun had risen high in the heavens, and until 
he computed that he had accomplished more 
than twice or thrice the distance which he pro¬ 
posed to himself in the outset. Still he saw no 
town before him, even of the humblest kind, 
much less such a magnificent one as his map 
prepared him to look for. At length, meeting 
a solitary wood-chopper emerging from the for¬ 


est, he accosted him, and inquired how far it 


“Vienna!” exclaimed the man; “why, you 
passed it five-and-twenty miles back. Did you 
notice a stick of timber and a blazed tree be¬ 
side the road ? That was Vienna.” 

The dismayed traveller then inquired how far 
it was to the other place, at which he designed 
passing the night. 

“ Why, you are on that plaoe now,” returned 
the man ; “it begins just on the other side of 
yon ravine, and runs down to a clump of girdled 
trees, which you will see, about a mile further 
on the road.” 

“ Are there no houses built ? ” faltered out 
the traveller. 

“ Oh, no houses whatsomever,” returned the 
woodsman; “ they hewed and hauled the logs 
for a blacksmith’s shop, but before they raised 
it, the town lots were all disposed of in the East¬ 
ern States; and everything has been left just 
as you now see it ever since .”—Boston Travel- 


Travelling Costumes, &c. —As a larger 
proportion of the American than any other peo¬ 
ple are travellers in warm weather, and more 
attention is paid than formerly to the providing 
of suitable costumes, a hint or two may be 
properly thrown out on that subject. The 
most sensible innovation we have seen lately is 
the new light travelling cloak, nearly covering 
the form, and affording protection against dust. 
But, besides, the whole dress should be adapted 
to its particular use for a journey. For years 
past, ladies who have consulted economy have 
worn a plain black silk for the purpose; and, 
for a steamboat route, or an occasional halt, 
where a hasty toilet must be made, it is very 
serviceable, very becoming, too, with a plain 
linen collar and cuffs, and gold watch chain. 
It is, however, too easily spoiled by dust, for 
railroads. A dress of light mohair or chaly is 
more useful, or the fabrics of mixed silk and 
wool, which are not rumpled so easily as linen 
or gingham, and may be brushed to free them 
from dirt. They should be of a color to hide 
the dust—that is, near its own shade—and made 
in a plain, full skirt, with basque, and long 
sleeves gathered into a band at the wrist. The 
trimming should be silk braid, or ribbon, or 
narrow fringe, the color of the dress. The col¬ 
lars must be of linen and cambric, and cuffs to 
correspond; all the superfluous ornament being 
avoided. Nothing is in worse taste than to see 
a lady on a long journey wear embroidery, or I 
lace, or merely ornamental jewelry. The trav¬ 
elling wrap, or cloak, will be'sufficient covering 
during the day; but a warm shawl should not I 
be neglected for the evenings. 

The bonnet may be of plain straw, or dark 
lawn, or grass cloth. Colored straws are most 
in vogue thia season. They should be trimmed 
with plain lutestring ribbon of some neutral 
tint; the inside cap being made of white illu¬ 
sion, with loops or bows of ribbon. Flowers 
and wrought lace are not suitable. 

The gloves now provided for travelling are of 
silk and thread, with a deep gauntlet cuff. Kid 
gloves are hardly available in the summer 
months. Gaiter boots are of course necessary, 
or, if found uncomfortable, morocco buskins, or 
half-gaiters, neatly laced on the instep, may be 
worn with a dark thread or cotton stocking. 

Those who find mohair dresses too warm, 
may substitute a dark foullard silk, which is a 
very serviceable dress, when it can be procured 
in patterns simple enough, with the ground 
well covered. It needs no “ doing up,” and is 
delightfully cool and airy. Canton crape, of a 
suitable shade, is also a comfortable material; 
but much more expensive, and requires hoops 
to prevent the skirt from appearing “ slimpsy.” 
A barege veil is indispensable. The lady who 
sets out on a long journey will not omit the 
convenience of long, deep pockets, in one of 
which can be fastened articles of ornament 
needed at short notice. A small satchel will be 
necessary, to carry hankerehiefs and various et 
eeteras; and a large parasol, that may be used 
for rain, in a case, will be found a convenient 
appendage. These articles should not be heavy, 
or the gentleman who accompanies the party 
will feel himself obliged to carry them on ail 
occasions, and will lose them in nine cases out 
of ten. The famous Henry Clay Medal was 
lost in that way, and should be a caution to fe¬ 
male tourists. 

A lady should generally have an eye to her 
luggage in travelling, as no one else can be so 
carfeul of it. An agent of the New York Cen¬ 
tral Railroad informed ns that instances occur 
almost every day, of gentlemen losing the trunks 
of ladies who are under their charge; while 
he had never known a lady to lose her own. In 
railroad journeys it is as well, if convenient, to 
avoid the necessity of taking meals on the 
route. Sufficient time is never allowed, and 
the hurry and confusion are infinitely annoying; 
while crackers and cheese, a few sandwiches, 
&c., may be carried in a basket, and enjoyed at 
leisure in the cars. 

Mr. Maroy’s Last Portrait. —Mr. Marcy 
appears to have died of disease of the heart. 
He was not of an apoplectic habit, and the sud¬ 
denness of his death—the heart ceasing to beat 
while he was lying on his couch, reading a 
book, which dropped upon his breast as he ex¬ 
pired—together with the naturalness of his ex¬ 
pression, and absence of distortion in his fea¬ 
tures, countenances this supposition. Although 
it was not generally known that he was sub¬ 
ject to heart disease, Mr. Marcy on one occa¬ 
sion, during his last visit in this city, evinced 
in an unmistakable manner the symptoms of 
the fatal disease. While having his photograph 
taken by Rrady, he was requested by the artist 
to stand, in order, we suppose, to correspond 
with most of the other portraits of eminent men 
in the gallery. Mr. Marcy, however, attempted 
it in vain, the palpitation of his heart requiring 
him either to sit or move about. His restless¬ 
ness was so noticeable in the effort of standing 
for his picture, that he was finally taken sitting 
in his chair—a posture rather more familiar to 
the old man, of late years, than any other. At 
all events, the likeness itself, which is the last 
ever taken of the great statesman, is perfect. 
His garments are a little more glossy and fresh 
than in the original; but the face, the features, 
and what Shakspeare called the “ visage of his | 
mind,” is there. The shrewd, wise half smile 
with which, when in a jocose and amiable 
mood, he would at once please and baffle those 
of his friends who tried to know more of his 
mind than he chose to reveal—an expression 
which sent the quidnuncs of Washington emp¬ 
ty, but not wholly dissatisfied, away—is here 
caught, and perpetuated with a grace almost 
beyond the reach of art.— N. Y. Post. 

How Henry A. Crabue Became a Filibus¬ 
ter. —It has occurred to us recently that Hen¬ 
ry A. Crabbe, the Sonora filibuster, is an old 
acquaintance whom we formerly knew in Vicks¬ 
burg, Miss. He was a young lawyer of decided 
talent and excellent character—modest, yet 
ambitious, and full of life and energy. In the 
Taylor campaign he was an active and en¬ 
thusiastic Whig. One evening, at the close of 
a political meeting, in which there had been a 
warm debate, he met Mr. Jenkins, the Demo¬ 
cratic editor of the Vicksburg Sentinel, and 
entered into a discussion with him upon some 
point relating to the management of the meet¬ 
ing, which, as is the custom there, had been 
participated in by both sides. They differed, 
and differed warmly, almost coming to blows, 
though both were naturally and by reputation 
as peaceable men as there were in the city. 
The next day, both armed themselves before 
appearing in the street—Crabbe with a pistol, 
and Jenkins with a knife. Jenkins was stand¬ 
ing in the doorway of a drug store as Crabbe 
passed by. Jenkins bowed, and Crabbe paused, 
and asked him why he, after the language of the 
previous evening, presumed to speak to him. 
Jenkins instantly lunged at him with his knife. 
Crabbe warned him off, and told him he should 
be obliged to shoot him if he did not desist. 
Jenkins was insane with rage, and kept up the 
attack, Crabbe begging him, while his blood 
flowed freely, to stop, and not oblige him to 
shoot him. He thus maintained his equanimi¬ 
ty until the sad necessity came, when he raised 
his pistol, and shot Jenkins dead upon the spot. 

Crabbe was nearly cut to death. He lay for 


weeks during the hot summer weather before 
he recovered. He was then arrested, examined, 
and dismissed. This difficulty sent him to Cal- 
fornia. There he became a prominent political 
leader, there he married, and from thence he 
went on his filibustering expedition to Sonora, 
where he lost his life. And all because he had 
a warm conversation on politics, entered into 
without a thought of the terrible influence it 
was to have upon his destiny. — Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 


The following letters, from uncompromising 
friends of the Slave and lovers of Freedom, 
were received at the laBt Yearly Meeting of this 
Religions Society in Pennsylvania: 

From Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 

Jefferson, Ohio, April 29, 1867. 

Dear Friends : I have received your circu¬ 
lar, inviting me to attend the Yearly Meeting 
of Progressive Friends, to be held at Longwood, 
Chester county, Pa., on the 17th proximo. De¬ 
voted as your association is to the obtainment 
of perfect civil, religious and spiritual freedom, 
my heart yearns to be with you and greet yon; 
to hold communion with congenial minds ; to 
bask in the sunshine of that progress, which is 
now beginning to vivify and stimulate the hu¬ 
man intellect to greater effort in that great work 
which lies before us. 

At no former period have the laborers in this 
holy cause had such encouragement as that 
which presents itself to the Christians of these 
United States. Never, in any country, at any 
time, was the popular mind of' a nation so gen¬ 
erally directed to the subject of hnman progress. 
Agitation and discussion are seen and heard on 
every hand. On the stump, at the bar, in the 
pulpit, in our Legislative Halls, at the fireside, 
and before the nation, the rights of our com¬ 
mon humanity, the brotherhood of man, and 
the fatherhood of God, are discussed. The sea 
of human thought ha3 been stirred to its far¬ 
thest depths. Its tide is rising, its waters are 
heaving in mighty billows, and lashed into foam 
by that moral tempest which is necessary to 
purify the vital fluid which we inhale, and ren¬ 
der our moral natures healthy and vigorous, 
prepared for greater and still greater effort in 
the cause of God and mankind. 

The moral forces of the nation are concen¬ 
trating, combining, and strengthening, and 
gathering power; the prejudices, the bigotry, 
the superstitions of the past, are giving way. 
Long-cherished errors are abandoned; obvious 
truths are embraced ; crimes which for ages 
have been legalized and protected by Church 
and State, have been divested of the sanctity 
which a false religion and a hypocritical patriot¬ 
ism have thrown around them, and held forth 
in their natural and revolting deformity. Vice 
is exposed, mankind are rising in virtue and 
holiness, and will soon be disenthralled from 
the errors under which they have long labored, 
and prepared for higher attainments, a purer 
and holier existence. 

Friends I I need not say I greet, I congratu¬ 
late you. I cannot be personally present at 
your meeting, but my spirit, my prayers, my 
blessing, must always be with those who labor 
for the higher development of mankind. With 
fraternal affection, I salute you. 

_ J. R. Giddings, 

From Moncure D. Conway, Pastor of the Uni¬ 
tarian Church in Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, May 7, 1857. 

Dear Friend : Your circular, giving me the 
time and place of the next meeting of Progres¬ 
sive Friends, has been received. I did not need 
suoh a circular, though glad to get it; for I 
read the good newspapers. I am very sorry 
that it will be impossible for me to be present 
this year; but besides the fact that the distance 
is great, and ministers to supply the place of 
an absentee hard to get out here, our own Con¬ 
vention of Western Churches occurs about the 
same time, at Alton, Ill., and the sad proceed¬ 
ings of the same at Chicago, last year, warn 
every lover of Freedom to be at his post this 
year, so that the rod of the wicked shall not 
rest upon the lot of the righteous. 

Bat my sympathy with this revival of the old 
flame which was so mighty in the olden days, 
under God’s servant, George Fox—certainly 
the greatest religious hero and reformer since 
Luther—is unabated. I know that I left that 
pleasant Longwood meeting last year with a 
feeling that God had not forsaken onr world, 
and that it still belonged to Him, however much 
the Devil had to do with it. I departed, feel- 
ing my heart more open to whatever ray His 
love shonld send me. As I write, there comes 
over me the thrill which touched me at various 
times, when, before any solemn problem, our 
spirits rose from thought to earnestness and on 
to a unity which sacrificed no individuality, ful¬ 
filling the prayer “ that they may be perfect in 
one.” Ah, brother, many gates of the city of 
God gleam before us, according to our several 
temperaments and attainments, but John in 
Patmos saw that “every several gate was of 
one pearl.” Purity insures vision. 

Give my love to the meeting, and say I am 
quite sure I shall be present another year. 

Yours, ever, M. D. Conway. 

From David A. Wasson, Pastor of the Inde 
pendent Society, Oroveland, Mass. 

Groveland, May 12, 1857. 

I wish I could promise myself anything so 
good as a meeting with the Progressive Friends 
this year. That meeting at Longwood, last 
May, was a true Pentecost to me ; and a little 
more of the same would be, I am well aware, 
better than medicine for soul and body. This 
time, however, your meeting will have to bless 
me, in giving me an opportunity to exercise 
the virtue of self-denial. I cannot be with 


our minds place us, then, I hope that the more 
real and substantial part of me (which is, of 
course, the spirit—more properly, however, 
the whole of me) will be present with the Pro¬ 
gressive Friends, and with all real noble men_ 

the true bearers of God’s burdens—wherever 
they congregate. If I am not so, it must be 
because I am of the ignoble who do not bear 
the burdens of God, but are themselves bur¬ 
densome—part of that heavy deck-load of hu¬ 
man lumber with which our earth-ship is freight¬ 
ed, (and which sad-hearted persons declare ia 
not worth taking to port, though I do not say 
so.) But, in this case, the presence of that 
avoirdupois shadow and symbol of me, which 
I call my body, would not help the matter, but 
only make it worse. Let me hope, however, 
that I am really of your company, really asso¬ 
ciated with you, and with the wise and earnest 
everywhere ; if not as leader, or equal, then as 
servant, menial, lackey—anything, or any way, 
to be with the best persons, and a promoter of 
the best work. Better a doorkeeper, or door¬ 
keeper’s subordinate, in the house of Truth and 
Light, than a prince in the tent of Pro-Slavery, 
pro-hypocrisy, and pro-Diabolos in general. 

Allow me, in conclusion of this little letter, 
to place myself in communication with the 
Longwood congregation, and say to them just 
this : Progressive Friends I I do most heartily 
rejoice in you, in your purposes, in your work, 
in what you are, and what you are doing. Of 
course, I shall be no such bearer of coals to 
Newcastle as to exhort you to go on ; I shonld 
as soon think of exhorting Missouri to flow. 
I will not even say bless yon, for the universe 
is full of benedictions—better than verbal ben¬ 
edictions, too—for the wise good man, and the 
steeds of Destiny require no chirruping to 
make them go. I say but this agaiu, I am 
glad there are' such people in the world, glad 
that there is such work for them to do, and 
such doers for the work. 

Most cordially yours, D. A. Wasson, 

During the last three weeks, twenty-four of 
the children of Slavery have been cared for by 
the superintendent of the underground railroad 
at Syracuse, J. W. Loguen, and sent on their 
way rejoicing. One man sent his wife ahead 
in a box, which came straight through, was 
opened by Mr. L., and the wife found safe and, 
sound.— N. Y. Tribune, July 15ft, 
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£taf“ The offioe of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-ereoted “ Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1857. 


Untrue. —The Kenton (Ohio) Republican 
states that the National Era receives $15, 
of Government patronage, and insinuates that 
it is corrupting us as an Anti-Slavery journal. 

Somebody has been trifling -with the Repub¬ 
lican. The Era has not only never received 
farthing's worth of Government patronage, but 
it has explicitly stated that it would not receive 
it, as it is opposed in principle to pensioned 
journalism. “ Government patronage ” 1 
mortal enemy of manly independence, and for 
that reason the Era eschews it, if for no other. 
Will the Republican correct its statement ? 


Democratic government in the domestic 
corns of a State depends for all its benefits and 
securities upon properly-adjusted federal rela¬ 
tions with contiguous States. 

Nations tjiat have any interests or business 
beyond their own borders must have leagues 
and treaties regulating their necessary inter¬ 
course. The nearer they lie to each other, and 
the more frequent their points and occasions of 
contact, the more detailed and definite the terms 
of these conventions must be. 

The diplomatic agents of the civilized States, 
Empires, and Kingdoms, residing at, or, as the 
phrase is, near the several courts and capitals 
of the world, are, in effect, in all things, except 
contiguity and convenience, a world’s congress 
of national representatives. The treaties which 
they form are a part of the public law, which 
in these days is growing gradually into a code 
which, when well matured, will vindicate the 
rights and secure the interests and welfare of | 
all the communities on tho globe. Africa, In¬ 
dia, and the outlying islands, may not be repre¬ 
sented at all in this scattered congress of di¬ 
plomats ; and certain otheif countries may be 
very feebly served by their own agents; but 
there is a balance of interests among the great 
Powers, and some force in the common con¬ 
science of mankind, which will carry on the 
world's legislation more and more to the world’s 
advantage, as it gets wiser and better, of which 
the treaty between our own country and the 
most respectable and powerful of the European 
States, for the suppression of the slave trade, is 
an example; and the proposition of the late 
Secretary of State to exempt all vessels and mer¬ 
chandise afloat from seizure by belligerents, is 
an advance movement, which, being once pro¬ 
pounded, must sooner or later get itself adopted. 

Year by year this public code is maturing, 
and will enlarge and reform until every nation 
which has anything to buy or sell, to learn from 
or teach to any other, will have a constitution 
and laws covering, guarding, and fostering, all 
its rights and interests. 

But this system of world’s law will be as 
careful to abstain from invading the domestic 
affairs of the several nations, as it will be to 
regulate their external relations with each other. 
Limited thus to its necessities, and kept fully 
up to thorn, Republics, Oligarchies, limited 
Monarchies, and Despotisms, can become uni¬ 
ted States, to all the intents and purposes of 
their several policies. They will not need to 
have the same forms of political constitution, 
the same religion, industry, products, or lan¬ 
guage. If they will but attend to their own 
several conoerns, and let the proper business of 
every other alone, they will get along as fast, 
and help each other as well, as Providence in-1 
tends for each and all. 

States having generally similar interests and 
institutions, and conterminous territories, have 
a nearer intercourse, are more involved 
their outgoings, are capable of greater mutual 
helpfulness, and are liable to more frequent 
collisions, in proportion to the number and 
nature of their affinities, and, for their peace 
and prosperity, require a closer network of in- 
ter-State conventions. When they are so nearly 
homogeneous as the people of the United States 
of America, it is clear enough in theory, and it 
has been proved by a sufficient experience, 
that all the differences of blood and creed among 
the European nations — all their differences 
of character and qualities—offer no hindrance 
to the maintenance of peace and order; nay, it 
is in our experience well proved, that the po¬ 
litical union and equality of our institutions, in¬ 
stead of being themselves disturbed by the ac¬ 
tion of these jarring elements, have the effect 
of subduing them all into the happiest harmony. 

Neither do geographical conditions affect the 
possibilities of advantageous confederation. 
Our rivers-do not divide the Union; the Rocky 
Mountains and the Alleghenies are not its bar¬ 
riers ; neither can the gulfs, lakes, and seas, of | 
their own proper force, set bounds to it. Free 
States, honestly and wisely pursuing their own 
highest welfare, and scrupulously avoiding all 
wrong to their neighbor States, not only can 
come in, but, in the course of things, must come 
into the Union, either in form or in effect. The 
continent belongs to us, and we belong to the 
continent. The event waits only upon the 
necessary conditions. And then the latent, 
perhaps unconscious prophecy in our national 
name, The United States of America, will be 
fulfilled. It must have been under the convic¬ 
tion that a Constitution securing the control of 
all the specialties and peculiarities of each State 
to itself, and limiting the Federal Government 
to the powers and functions of the foreign rela¬ 
tions of the several sovereignties included in 
the Uuiou, would ultimately embrace the con¬ 
tinent, by virtue of its adaptations, that the 
founders boldly baptized the infant Republic 
with a name that means half the world of land 
and water. And they were right, if there is 
any truth in philosophy or trust in inspiration. 

To them, political philosophy was an exact sci¬ 
ence. Their whole system, from the broadest 
generality to the minutest detail, was one piece 
of organic symmetry. 

First of all, they reserved all powers not ex¬ 
pressly granted to the Union, to States, respect, 
ively, or to the people of the States. 

In the Constitutions of the several States, 
they reserved all the powers necessary for in¬ 
dividual liberty to the individual; then they re¬ 
served the home interests of the township from 
the j urisdiction of the county; to the county 
they secured exclusive control of its local af 
fairs from the domination of the Stato authori¬ 
ties; and from the functionaries of every degree 
of remove from the individual they took away 
every power not rigidly required for the exercise 
of his agency. 

Look through every fibre of this admirable 
frame-work, and the governing principle is 
everywhere written out legibly—let your neigh¬ 
bor’s affairs alone. Everywhere the Govern¬ 
ment promises to take care of the interests of 
the individual, but nowhere threatens to take 
them from under his own care. It allows him 
to further his own interests, but forbids him to 
assail those of his neighbor; it allows him to 
propagate his opinions, but not in any wise 
enforce them against the liberties of his fellow 
citizens. 

Such a Government needs nothing but a fair 
administration to make it as immortal as the 
race of mankind, and has within itself a proper 
force, which can scarcely fail to hold its subjects 
to a sound understanding of its advantages, and 


a faithful and zealous maintenance of its 
spirit. 

The Union is a necessity of the States ; by 
which we mean only that it is their highest and 
best policy, just as confidence is a necessity of 
trade, and peace is a necessity of neighborhood. 
Union, and trust, and peace, may be disturbed 
by accidents, but men are men ; they have a 
determinate nature, and cannot unmake or new- 
make themselves at will. That they are fools 
and rogues occasionally finds some support in 
history, but there is no probability that twenty- 
five or thirty millions of them will ever go mad 
at once. And, until that extraordinary event 
shall happen, a sentiment of one party and an 
absurdity of the other will not be able to over¬ 
come a necessity of both. 

The question of Slavery will have time to 
settle itself, before the fanatics of either faction 
will be able to raise an earthquake about it. 
Forty years ago, the Union was just as near a 
split as it is now. Forty years hence, it may 
shudder again over the brink of a fracture; but, 
forty years after that, if it is not cured cf the 
misohief, it will be well cured of its fears. 

What has happened while this grand problem 
has been under process of solution? The 
Northern States have abolished the system for 
themselves. The region nearest the tropics, 
which did not so stroDgly invite the labor of the 
white races, has been overrun by it. In the 
great struggle of 1819-20, the compromise 
line ran between climates, upon the logic 
that it was a question of latitude; which was an 
inference from the experience of the States 
from the Revolution up to that date. Thus far, 
nothing has happened to alter the conviction 
that Slavery is limited by geographical and 
climatic conditions—a proviso in force before 
Jefferson’s or Wilmot’s, and entirely incapable 
of repeal by Congress. Clay’s compromise 
struck from the statute book in 1854, but Kan¬ 
sas is a free State by the fiat of nature, and Mr, 
Douglas will find it, in a year or two hence, ' 
the same category with California, and for the 
same reasons. 

But, while climate sets a boundary to Slavery, 
it does not give it a license. It has been 
caught prowling above the line, where it could 
make a living, and it has been driven below 
the limits where, by permission, it was capable 
of getting along. And what is still more to the 
purpose, its history shows that it is nowhere 
capable of sustaining itself against Providence 
and the progress of things. In the barbarous 
and chivalrous ages of Northern Europe, it had 
undisputed possession. It never can hold its 
place on any other terms. It is a bad system, 
requiring a bad state of things for its mainte¬ 
nance, and it goes down inevitably whenever a 
better order of life and industry comes into the 
field against it. It was not merely British 
philanthropy that abolished it in the West In¬ 
dies ; it had broken down utterly there before 
bought out; and the bond holders and 
mortgagees of the planters in London gave 
their aid to emancipation simply because they 
were to receive nineteen out of the twenty mil¬ 
lions granted by Parliament in confiscation of 
their bankrupt debtors. The slaves were worth 
nothing to their masters, and the masters were 
worth less to them and to themselves. They 
had been wasting the slaves at the rate of two 
and half per cent, per annum, and merely went 
bankruptcy under disguise of selling off be¬ 
low cost to close the ooncern. 

Our slaveholders do not cut up their slave 
stock at this rate, for the black population ii 
creases about rb fast as the white, but they ai 
selling out at high prices to close the concern 
if they but understood it; for that climatic line 
is not ascertained either by political or logical 
science, and never has been settled by expe¬ 
rience. Climate is only one of the conditions 
which allows it such existence as it chances 
maintain. The others, which are of the very 
essence of its charter, are such as are certainly 
giving way in this age of enterprise. Steam 
and machinery are emancipating all the indus¬ 
tries of civilized society. None but the lowest 
and most exhaustive forms of labor are much 
longer to be left to the drudgery of human 
hands. Maryland and Virginia have worn out 
under slave culture; North Carolina, South Car¬ 
olina, and Georgia, feel that they are rapidly 
giving way. This decline, heightened by its 
attendant fear, is at the bottom of the Territorial 
question which agitates the Union just now. 
Fresh soil and cheap land is the demand of the 
withering institution. Under the exportation 
system, thus compelled, the climatic line is mov¬ 
ing southward. The improved industries of the 
age are driving it southward and westward, and 
the sentiment is following the economic change 
fast enough to alarm all whom it does not con¬ 
vince and reform. 

After all, Slavery has not won a single sub¬ 
stantial triumph in the history of this struggle 
among us. Ten times in twenty years it has 
changed its terms with the North, every time 
persuaded that it had closed the strife and se¬ 
cured the issue. It has expelled Abolitionists 
from Congress—it has excluded petitions from 
the People—it has rifled the mails—it has cud¬ 
gelled Senators—elected Presidents—annexed 
Texas—oonquered Mexico—repealed the Com¬ 
promise—enacted the Fugitive Slave Law—de¬ 
cided the Dred Scott case—and it has started 
the Squatter Sovereignty doctrine. And, after 
all, what has it done for itself, that is not un¬ 
done as soon as it is done, and straightway has 
to be done over again in some still wilder and 
still weaker way ? 

Dissolution of the Union, forsooth! Why, 
that is the confession of a total failure. It is 
the cry of despair, wherever uttered ; and good 
security, to every wise man, that the party 
using it is dead beat. In the South it means 
nothing else than the failure of all means em¬ 
ployed to extend Slavery, so as to secure it 
against its inevitable doom; and in the North, 
it means that the Constitution of the Union, 
and the constitution of things, too, stand good 
against unwarranted invasion. 

The North may put its fears at rest. No 
legislation, however servile or atrocious, can 
break over the barrier that civilization is Bhov 
ing, like a glacier, southward upon the system; 
and the absolute helplessness of the South will 
at last reconcile it to the decree of Providenee, 
which is slowly, but certainly, solving the prob¬ 
lem of its destiny. 

Could the South secede, it would but recede 
upon the age of feudalism. Can one wheel of 
a grand machine unhitch itself, or roll slower 
than the impulse of the power behind deter¬ 
mines? Nonsense! Nullification is just as 
good as secession, and greatly more conveni¬ 
ent. Moreover, it saves the trouble of running 
off and coming back again, and is generally 
about as easy as disobedience to duty, or any 
other bad behaviour. This is as far as seces¬ 
sion oould go with effect, and as far as it will 
go in form. 

One of these days, we shall have the South in 
another attitude. It will turn upon the North, 
and say, “We haVe borne your assaults until 
our patience is exhausted. The insecurity of 
our Hystem is just as bad as its destruction. 
Heretofore you have only found fault—you 
have given us nothing but criticism ; now give 
us your plan of reform; tell us what we should 
do; give us the particulars; demonstrate to 
our judgment the practicability of the scheme; 
and tell us what help you propose to offer.” 

By the way, it would not be bad practice for 
the most capable of their antagonists to prac¬ 
tice themselves upon the answer to such a 
proposition, for, “ that is not practicable which 


is not presentable.” And it would be worth 
while trying the feasibility of a remedy or a re¬ 
form, while preaching the duty of repentance 
and good works. 

WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

President Buchanan has retired to the Sol¬ 
diers’ Home, about four miles from Washing¬ 
ton, for the hot season. He will ride to town 
every day, and transact business at the White 
House from 12 M. to 4 P. M. The move is 
made to save himself and family from the effects 
of the malaria, always felt in the region of the 
Presidential mansion in the summer and early 
fall. 

The Intelligencer of this city supports the 
Kansas policy of the Administration with con¬ 
siderable earnestness. 

The course of- the Union, the Government 
organ, upon Kansas, has had a delightful effect 
upon many of the Southern journals. The bet¬ 
ter part of them now justify the Kansas policy 
of the President, and go so far as to defend 
Governor Walker from all attacks of the fire- 
eaters. 

It is amusing to take up journals which a 
fortnight ago abused Governor Walker without 
stint, and find them now characterizing that 
gentleman as a badly-abused personage, and 
stoutly defending him. 

The fact is, that the Administration has 
botched the “ organ” business. It is too much 
to give the Democratic presses of the whole 
country freedom of opinion for three months 
upon any matter, the position of the Adminis¬ 
tration not being known, and then suddenly 
spread before them the opinions of the Presi¬ 
dent. The “ faithful ” should have been able to 
gather, at the earliest date, the opinions of the 
Administration, and thus they would have been 
saved such painful and neck-breaking summer¬ 
saults. It should be a lesson to the Cabinet— 
if the Union is to speak at all by authority, it 
should speak in season. 

A Kansas tribe of Indians recently arrived 
at Washington, and had an audience of the 
President, who listened to their story, and re¬ 
ferred them to the proper Department. The 
principal chief intimated to Mr. Buchanan that 
they were without means wherewith to pay 
their board, and the matter was attended to at 

The President has appointed D. R. Eckles, 
Esq., of Indiana, to the office of Chief Justice 
of tho U. S. Court for Utah. We know nothing 
of Mr. Eckles, but the Administration journals 
speak highly of him. 

It is reported that Governor Wise, of Vir¬ 
ginia, is about to write a letter to the Southern 
States, approving of Governor Walker’s course 
Kansas. 

The profits of the Congressional Printing, 
for the two last sessions of Congress, are said 
to b8 four hundred thousand dollars. 

It is rumored, in certain circles, that Colonel 
Forney’s new journal will support Howell Cobb 
for the Presidency in 1860. The Pennsylvania 
out in a strong article against the course 
pursued by Colonel Forney, in establishing a 
iw journal. 

The report of the N. Y. Tribune, respecting 
the weakness of the walls of the Capitol, which 
quoted last week, is denied by the Star. It 
says that the work upon the rotunda is going 
on, and that the walls are amply strong to bear 
the weight of the structure. 

The following item from “ Ion, of the Balti¬ 
more Sun, will explain itself. Office-holders 
take notice: 

‘“Few die, and none resign.’ The courtesy 
aod the patience of the Administration is ex¬ 
hausted, and will no longer wait for vacancies 
in the diplomatic and consular corps. A com¬ 
mission in service abroad seems to be a lease 
of life, and who will relinquish it ? Who will 
resign a service which, to our republicans, pre- 
""“ts such charms as the sight of kings and 
fission to courts ? 

-Rotation cannot go forward consistently 
with the convenience of incumbents. The Ad¬ 
ministration positively declare that they will 
wait no longer. They will proceed to day to 
make some of the diplomatic and consular ap¬ 
pointments.” 

The following application for a post office has 
been received by the Post Office Department 
from an obscure town in Tennessee, as we are 
assured by a Washington journal. We trust 
that the request was granted : 

To Gov. Brown, Postmaster General: 

“Dear Sir : We, a portion of your old con¬ 
stituents who delighted to honor you—we truly 
need a friend. Are you a friend ? Are you ? 
If there is a place on God’s green earth that 
needs or deserves a post office, it is this por- 
— of the country. How long must it be so? 
>ur list you have the names of some old 
pioneers (and their children) whose sires glori¬ 
ed in defending a soil that had no Government 
save that of George the Third. Yes! before 
this fair fabric was built, some of our own fa¬ 
thers periled their lives for our sake. Our Gov¬ 
ernment was formed. They and we have 
supported it by our hard-earned but cheerfully- 
given taxes ever since. The wheels roll on to 
1812. The lion roars again. To whom did 
leader say, ‘By the eternal, that will never 
do I ’ To our fathers and our brothers. They, 
on the bloody field, shoulder to shoulder, gave 
the grand quietus to his last growl. Later still 
have the names of those who periled their 
a lives in Mexico. Nor is that all. We not 
only defend our country, help to fill the treas¬ 
ury, but we come up to the right end of the 
ballot box and elect the Wright sort of men. 
We spurn flattery as we do the isms of the day. 
We know what we say when we ask you to im¬ 
agine what our hopes were not long since, when 
an old, hard-fisted farmer, who had paid taxes 
to his Government half a century, cheerfully 
stopped his horse and boy to send 12 miles to 
the office for his paper, to see who was Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan’s Cabinet. Must that old man, ‘ who 
has fought the good fight, kept the faith,’ given 
the lie to the stale (N. Y.) charge, that ‘ re¬ 
publics are ungrateful?’ We repeat, must 
such old men go down to their graves, asking 
their Government, not for ‘ loaves and fishes,’ 
but the simple pittance of a one-horse weekly 
mail, that they may point out to their children 
the bright galaxy, and as star by star take their 
positions, hear him exclaim, I was once almost 
in despair, but we have at last got the only 
boon I ever asked of my country. Now, boys, 
read right, think right, live right, vote right, 
and you will die right. If you doubt one soli¬ 
tary sentence, ask our talented young member 
from this district, (who all the fates cannot 
keep out of Congress,) and he will tell you. 
Alas, it is too true 1 ” 

The Cabinet has had the “ Panchita ” case 
under consideration. It is thought that her 
seizure by British officers is not approved by 
the .Administration. The Washington corres¬ 
pondent of the New York Times says : 

“ I have already said that the Administration 
has come to no decision yet upon the questions 
involved in this case. From what I can gather, 
however, its members are indisposed to ac¬ 
quiesce in the right of foreign armed cruisers 
to seize American vessels on suspicion of being 
fitted out for the slave trade, or upon any other 
pretext, lest the admission of such a right 
should be availed of for the general establish¬ 
ment of the ‘right of search.’ Had the Panchita 
been found with slaves actually on board of 
her, there would be not the slightest difficulty 
in the case, as her condition of outlawry as a 
pirate would then hav8 rendered her lawful 
prey for a cruiser of any nation. But here 
arises the difficulty. Even if proved ever so 
clearly to b o fitted out for the slave trade, or to 
have ascended the Congo river to take on board 
a cargo of negroes, the piracy could not be 
made out, as will be seen by a glSnce at the 
letter of the law on the subject.” 

It is stated authoritatively that the squabbles 
of the different companies concerned in Isth¬ 
mus route speculations have been settled 


through the mediation of the Government, 
and a compromise effected between them all. 

From Nicaragua, W9 hear that the people, 
through their leaders—both Leonists and Cham- 
morists—have agreed to hold a public elec¬ 
tion for President, and that a compromise candi¬ 
date has already been selected. 

Filibuster Walker announces that he intends 
shortly to make a descent upon Nicaragua. 
His friends are busy trying to get material aid 
to the enterprise—and while he and they en¬ 
deavor to get up another illegal and wicked 
attack upon Nicaragua, the Government takes 
no steps to punish them. To enlist soldiers to 
fight Russia, is one thing—to enlist them to 
outrage the people of Nicaragua, quite a differ¬ 
ent thing! 

“ THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH ”* 

A book with this title has just issued from 
the press, and is attracting general attention. 
It is novel in one of its features, for it is written 
by a native and resident of a slave State. The 
author’s ancestors, for a century and a half, 
dwelt in the valley of the Yadkin, in North 
Carolina,and theauthor,from actual experience, 
can speak of the practical workings of Slavery. 
We find the purpose of the author in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, which we extract from its 
preface: 

“ In writing this book, it has been no part of 
my purpose to cast unmerited opprobrium upon 
slaveholders, or to display any special friendli 
ness or sympathy for the blacks. I have consider¬ 
ed my subject more particularly with reference to 
its economical aspects as regardsthe whites—not 
with reference, except in a slight degree, to its 
humanitarian or religious aspects.” 

The first chapter in the book institutes a gen¬ 
eral comparison between the slave and free 
States. The second shows how Slavery can be 
abolished. The third records Southern testi¬ 
mony against Slavery—testimony from Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and scores of other 
great men of the South, in past years. The 
fourth chapter gives Northern testimony against 
Slavery. Chapter fifth, the testimony of the 
nations against it. Chapter sixth, the testimony 
of the churches; and chapter seventh, Bible 
testimony. 

The eighth chapter is a long and able one 
under the caption of “ Free Figures and Slave," 
and gives statistics which prove to the obtusest 
mind that freedom and wealth go hand in hand. 
Chapter nine compares the principal cities of 
the North and South. Chapter ten gives “facts 
and arguments by the wayside,” and the 
eluding chapter dwells with some length upon 
the condition of Southern Literature. The 
book is a good-sized 12mo volume, is neatly 
published, and is extremely fit for an extensive 
circulation. That it may be scattered broad¬ 
cast throughout the country, is to be desired 
by all enemies of Human Slavery, for it 
culated to open the eyes of the blind upon this 
subject. It is not without faults, one of which 
is, we think, the application of harsh adjectives 
to slaveholders. These may bo richly deserved, 
but, in a book addressed to Southern people, 
these terms were as well omitted. But it 
not alone in the South, among the non-slave- 
holderB, that the volume will enlighten and do 
good. In fact, such is the despotism of Sla¬ 
very, that it can have but a limited circulation 
in the slave States. Its principal circulation 
will be in the North and West. It has a wide 
field before it in the free States. The people 
at large have but little accurate knowledge of 
the comparative effects of Freedom and Slavery 
upon wealth, population, education, &c., &c. 
They will find in this volume enough to show 
them that no exertions, no personal sacrifice, 
be too great to save territory now exempt 
from Slavery from its polluting presence here¬ 
after. We wish that a copy of this book were 

the cabin of every resident of Oregon—that 

were scattered broadcast over all our Terri¬ 
tories, wherever there are men and women 
who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side 
of Freedom—for it appeals not so much to 
science as to self-interest. This is the first ap¬ 
peal to be made to the masses, and that to the 
conscience will follow. 

We extract from the volume a few para¬ 
graphs, which will show its style and character. 
In the following language, the book informs 
the reader what Slavery has done for the South: 

“ For the last sixty-eight years, slaveholders 
have been the sole and constant representatives 
of the South—and what have they accomplish¬ 
ed ? It requires but little time and few words 
to tell the story of their indiscreet and unhal¬ 
lowed performances. In fact, with what we 
have already said, gestures alone would suffice 
to answer the inquiry. We can make neither 
a more truthful nor emphatic reply than to 
point to our thinly-inhabited States, to our fields 
despoiled of their virgin soil, to the despicable 
price of lands, to our unvisited cities and towns, 
to our vacant harbors and idle water-power, to 
the dreary absence of shipping and manufacto¬ 
ries, to our unpansioned soldiers of the Revo¬ 
lution, to the millions of living monuments of 
ignorance, to the poverty of the whites, and to 
the wretchedness of the blacks. 

“ What we want, and must have, as the only 
sure means of attaining to a position worthy of 
sovereign States in this eminently-progressive 
and utilitarian age, is an energetic, intelligent, 
enterprising, virtuous, and unshacked popula¬ 
tion, an untrammelled press, and the freedom 
of speech. For ourselves, as white people, and 
for the negroes and other persons of whatever 
color or condition, we demand all the rights, 
interests, and prerogatives, that are guarantied 
to corresponding classes of mankind in the 
North,fin England, in France, in Germany, or 
in any other civilized and enlightened country. 
Any proposition that may be offered, conceding 
less than this demand, will be promptly and dis¬ 
dainfully rejected.” 

Another of the evil results of the institution 

described as follows: 

“ Last spring, we made it our special busi¬ 
ness to ascertain the ruling rates of wages paid 
for labor, free and slave, in North Carolina. 
We found sober, energetic white men, between 
twenty and forty years of age, engaged in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits at a salary of $84 per annum, 
including board only; negro men, slaves, who 
performed little more than half the amount of 
labor, and who were exceedingly sluggish, awk¬ 
ward, and careless, in all their movements, 
were hired out on adjoining farms at an aver¬ 
age of about $115 per annum, including board, 
clothing, and medical attendance. Free white 
men and slaves were in the employ of the North 
Carolina Railroad Company ; the former, whose 
services, in our opinion, were at least twice as 
valuable as the services of the latter, received 
only $12 per month each; the masters of the 
latter received $16 per month for every slave 
■“ employed. Industrious, tidy, white girls, 

m sixteen to twenty years of age, had much 
difficulty in hiring themselves out as domestics 
in private families for $40 per annum, board only 
included; negro wenches (slaves) of correspond- 
’"‘T ages, so ungraceful, stupid, and filthy, that 

decent man would ever permit one of them 
to cross the threshold of his dwelling, were in 
brisk demand at from $65 to $70 per annum, 
including victuals, clothes, and medical attend¬ 
ance. These are facts, and, considering them, 
the students of political and social economy I 
will not fail to arrive at conclusions of their 

“ Notwithstanding the greater density of pop¬ 
ulation in the free States, labor of every kind 
is, on an average, about one hundred per cent, 
higher there than it is in the slave States. This 
is another important fact, and one that every 
non-slaveholding white should keep registered 
in his mind.” 

The idea is generally prevalent at the North, 
that the climate of the slave States is danger¬ 
ously hot for white men. The author of this 
volume charges that this idea is erroneous : 

“ Too hot in the South, and too unhealthy 
there—white men ‘can’t stand it’—negroes 


only can endure the heat of Southern climes! 
How often are our ears insulted with such wiek- 
edly-false assertions as these! In what degree 
of latitude—pray tell us—in what degree cf lat¬ 
itude do the rays of the sun become too calori¬ 
fic for white men ? Certainly in no part of the 
United States, for in the extreme South we find 
a very large number of non-slaveholding whites, 
over the age of fifteen, who derive their entire 
support from manual labor in the open fields. 
The Bun, that bugbear of slaveholding dema¬ 
gogues, shone on more than one million of free 
white laborers, mostly agriculturists, in the 
slave States, in 1850, exclusive of those engaged 
in commerce, trade, manufactures, the mechanic 
arts, and mining. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
instances of exposure to his wrath, we have had 
no intelligence whatever of a single case of coup 
de solid. Alabama is not too hot; sixty-seven 
thousand white sons of toil till her soil. Mississip¬ 
pi is not too hot; fifty-five thousand free white la¬ 
borers are hopeful devotees of her out door pur¬ 
suits. Texas is not too hot; forty-seven thou¬ 
sand free white persons, (males,) over the age 
of fifteen, daily perform their rural vocations 
amid her unsheltered air. 

“ It is stated, on good authority, that in Jan¬ 
uary, 1866, native ice, three inches thick, was 
found in Galveston Bay; we have seen it ten 
inches thick in North Carolina, with the mer¬ 
cury in the thermometer at two degrees below 
zero. In January, 1857, while the snow was . 
from three to five feet deep in many parts of 
North Carolina, the thermometer indicated a 
degree of coldness seldom exceeded in any State 
in the Union—thirteen degrees below zero. The 
truth is, instead of its being too hot in the South 
for white men, it iB too cold for negroes ; and 
we long to see the day arrive when the latter 
shall have entirely receded from their unconge¬ 
nial homes in America, and given full and —■ 
divided place to the former. 

“ Too hot in the South for white men 1 It is 
not too hot for white women. Time and again, 
in different counties in North Carolina, have 
we seen the poor white wife of the poor white 
husband following him in the harvest field from 
morning till night, binding up the grain as it 
teil from ms cradle. In the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood, from which we hail, there are not less 
than thirty young women, (non-slaveholding 
whites, between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
nve,) some cf whom are so well known to us 
that we could call them by name, who labor in 
the fields every summer ; two of them in par¬ 
ticular, near neighbors to our mother, are in the 
habit of hiring themselves out during harvest¬ 
time, the very hottest season of the year, to bind 
wheat and oats—each of them keeping up with 
the reaper; and this for the paltry consideration 
of twenty-five cents per day. 

“ That any respectable man—any man with 
a heart or a soul in his composition—can look 
upon these poor toiling white women, without 
feeling indignant at that accursed system of 
Slavery which has entailed on them the mi 
ries of poverty, ignorance, and degradation, 
shall not do ourself the violence to believe. If 
they and their husbands, and their sons and 
daughters, and brothers and sisters, are not 
righted in some of the more important particu¬ 
lars in which they have been wronged, the fault 
shall lie at other doors than our own. In their 
behalf, chiefly, have we written and compiled 
this work; and until our object shall have been 
accomplished, there shall be no abatement in 
our efforts to aid them in regaining the natural 
and unalienable prerogatives out of which they 
have been so infamously swindled. We want 
to see no more plowing, or hoeing, or raking, 
or grain-binding, by white women, in the'South¬ 
ern States; employment in cotton-mills and 
other factories would be far more profitable 
and congenial to them, and this they shall 
have within a short period after Slavery shall 
have been abolished.” 


MATTERS IN THE SANDWICH ISLAND3. 

Our files of Honolulu papers are before us, 
and we propose to illustrate Honolulu life by 
few extracts from them. 

The Commercial Advertiser, one of the nei 
tral papers published in or out of the Islands, 
has several able articles in favor of the i 
duction of the cotton plant for universal culture 
in the Sandwich Islands. The Sea Island cot¬ 
ton, it thinks, can be grown there, and of this 
kind of cotton it says : 

“ The section of country in the United States 
capable of producing the celebrated Sea Island 
cotton is very limited, being confined to the low, 
sandy islands along the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina. Some of the largest fortunes 
in these States have been accumulated by the 
high prices realized, in past years, for Sea 
Island cotton. The prices varied, according to 
the quality, from 25 to 50 cents per pound. 
There is perhaps no agricultural product whose 
culture has rewarded so highly the skill of the 
cultivator. In 1805, a South Carolina planter 
succeeded in producing a staple worth 25 cents 
per pound more than that of neighboring plant¬ 
ations. As the result of many years experience, 
he succeeded in 1826 in producing a crop which 
brought in the market $1.10 per pound. The 
year following, his crop sold for $1.25 per 
pound. The highest price ever obtained was 
for two bales extra fine, which sold in 1828 
for $2 per pound. In late years, the price of 
Sea Island cotton has comparatively declined— 
being now worth 50 cents to $1 per pound, 
cording to the quality, more than upland.” 

Honolulu harbor was lacking shipping: 

“ Our harbor looks quite deserted again. The 
departure of the Yankee to day will leave but 
one square rigged vessel here (the corvette 
Eurydiee.) The last whaler of the season (the 
ship Sharon) is now off the port, and will leave 
to-day for the Ochotsk. The arrivals of tran¬ 
sient merchantmen from San Francisco during 
the summer will be very few, owing to the few 
inducements held for them in China. We shall 
have to depend for our Eastern news, during the 
—mmer, on pur two San Francisco packets.” 

The Islands are introducing the fruits of 
older countries, we learn, from the subjoined 

Among the offerings of rare fruits and 
flowers, with which the sick room of our respect¬ 
ed Chief Justice is supplied by his numerous 
friends, we observed, the other day, a fruit which 
deserves public notice. It was a luscious pip¬ 
pin, raised by Mr. H. McIntyre, at his residence, 
in Nuuanu Valley, which, for size and flavor, 
will compare favorably with our home apples. 
It was nearly ten inches in circumference, and 
filled the room with its delicious fragrance. The 
tree which bore this fruit is an Oregon cutting, 
of but two years growth. Mr. McIntyre has 
about thirty such trees, all thrifty, and giving 
promise of a good crop next year.” 

The wheat crop of the Islands will not ex 
ceed that of last year, which was 16,000 bush- 

The following shipping news will interest 
many of our readers: 

“The American brigantine Morning Star, 
Captain S. G. Moore, arrived here on Friday 
last, l38 days from Boston. She was off the 
port at sundown the previous evening, but too 
late to enter. She sighted the islands four days 
before reaching port, but, owing to the light 
winds and calms, which have prevailed since 
crossing the equator, she made but little pro¬ 
gress. She put into Rio Janeiro for a foreyard, 
and, deducting her detention on this account, 
made the passage in 126 days. She was towed 
into port by the steam tug, and it was a pleas¬ 
ing coincidence that she, as the emblem of the 
missionary enterprise, was followed close astern 
by the schooner E. L. Frost, an emblem of our 
commerce, loaded deep with a fullfteight of oil 
from the California Gulf, both vessels being 
brought in together by the tug boat. The 
Morning Star is a most beautiful clipper model, 
her hull very much resembling our favorite 
San Francisco packet, the Yankee, having a 
round stern, poop deck, and high bulwarks. 
Even in our port, where we see often some of 
the finest specimens of clipper vessels, she is 
considered no ordinary craft. She is furnished 
with a spacious cabin, and state rooms for fif- 
passengers, besides accommodations for 
„ or ten forward passengers. Her freight 
capacity is about one hundred tons. With her 
sailing qualities Capt. Moore expresses him¬ 
self muen pleased. Her best day’s run was 242 
miles. She is built with great strength through¬ 
out, and appears to be well adapted for the ser¬ 
vice intended. A merchant remarked, that 
three such packets, forming a line between this 
port and San Francisco, would run full all the 
time. 

The Morning Star cost about $12,000; and 
the most singular circumstance about her is, 
that she is owned by between 40,000 and 50,000 
children in the United States and in these 
islands, in shares of ten' cents and upwards. 
So great was the demand for “ stock ” in her, 


that up to the last advices from Boston, _ 
$25,000 had been subscribed—enough to build 
a sister packet for her.” 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF GEN. WALKER? 

Nothing having been heard of late respecting 
the discomfited hero of Nicaragua, all kinds 
of rumors and stories have been circulated 
through the journals, regarding his movements 
and purposes. 

Several Southern journals have intimated 
that a large sum of money has been raised, 
is about to be raised, (quite a different thing,) 
to enable Gen. Walker to return to Nicaragua, 
and endeavor once more to subdue the people 
of that unfortunate country. 

All that has publicly transpired in connec¬ 
tion with him has certainly favored Walker. 
He was feted in New York, at the same 
ment when scores of sick and dying men, the 
victims of his conduct, lay in the harbor, cared 
for by the Government of the country he abu¬ 
ses ; the Southern press, or a talented portion 
of it, has heaped praises upon him as a hero of 
the first magnitude. He was received with 
marked politeness by the President, and office 
holders and seekers alike vied to do him honor. 
The General, under such influences, went so 
far as to complain of Com. Mervine or Capt. 
Davis, in a formal letter to the President. Yet 
those gentlemen unquestionably saved him 
from the fate of Col. Crabbe and his party. 

The first news which we get, adverse to 
Walker, is the following, from the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald: 

“I stated some time ago that Com. Vander¬ 
bilt had addressed a letter to the President, de¬ 
siring to know whether, in case Walker should 
attempt to fit out another filibustering expedi¬ 
tion against Central America, the Administra¬ 
tion intended to permit him to leave the United 
States. That letter has never been replied to, 
and, what is more, it never will be. And when 
the Commodore was here, some days ago, he 
made farther inquiries with reference to the 
same subject, but was unable to ascertain any¬ 
thing definite. I have ascertained, and will 
state it for the benefit of those interested, from 
what I consider unquestionable authority, that 
the first movement that is made or intimation 
given of an intended expedition by Walker and 
his friends against Central America, whether it 
starts from New York or New Orleans, will, if J 
the Administration has the power, be ‘ crushed 
out’ at once, and the parties dealt with in a 
manner that will be anything but pleasant. Let 
the New York Commodores take heed.” 

This is too good news to be true; but, if 
true, it will gratify the sensible citizens of the 
country, we feel certain. 

To allow Gen. Walker to arrange a descent 
upon Nicaragua, with his paBt history in con¬ 
nection with that country before the world, 
would be shamefully wicked in the Administra¬ 
tion. It would be conniving at robbery and 
despotism. 

Whatever Walker’s purposes may have been 
when he first entered Nicaragua, and however 
united the people were in calling him there to 
aid the cause of Freedom, it is evident enough 
now, both that Walker’s purposes are unfriend, 
ly, and that the people of Nicaragua detest him 
as their most dangerous enemy. This Govern¬ 
ment is bound in honor to crush out all pro¬ 
jects for enslaving Nicaragua, contrived here, 
and we hope they will do it with a strong arm, 
and effectually. 

THE REBELLION IN INDIA. 

The most important news received of late 
from England is that which chronicles the hor¬ 
rible Indian revolt. ^ The mutiny broke out first 
on the 9th cf May, and on the 10th the ancient 
city of Delhi was seized by the rebels, and to 
the 27th, the date of the latest Indian 
was still held by them. The massacre of all 
English residents was to be expected, revolting 
as the act seems to us. 

The extent of the rebellion is unknown, and 
this fact adds much to the uneasiness of the 
English Government and people. The London 
Times argues that there is not a general disaf¬ 
fection among the native troops of India, nor a 
collusion between the rebellious regiments and 
the populace of Delhi and Meerut and the na¬ 
tive Princes. Much depends upon the correct¬ 
ness of these opinions. If they are incorrect, 
and the native troops throughout India have 
leagued together for rebellion, we have not yet 
heard the worst. 

The condition of India was such, by the la¬ 
test accounts, as to cause intense anxiety ii 
England; and we judge from the tone of the 
press that the outbreak will be terribly avenged. 
The London Times says: 

“ The first thing, of course, is to put down 
force by force. Whatever be the moral causes 
of an insurrection, the only safe remedy lies in 
a ready appeal to arms. On this point we are 
happy to say that there are no grounds for de¬ 
spondency. We can only hope that the sup¬ 
pression of the mutiny will be speedy and de¬ 
cisive. As for the expression of a wish that it 
may not be accompanied with bloodshed, we 
feel that it would be an unworthy affectation. 
Justice, humanity, the safety of our country¬ 
men, and the honor of the country, demand 
that the slaughter of Delhi shall be punished 
with unsparing severity. Asiatics are not the 
people to whom rulers can safely grant immu¬ 
nity for crime. The native army must be made 
to feel that treason, mutiny, and murder, must 
bring a memorable retribution. When eight 
regiments, stationed over a long line of coun¬ 
try, and without any common grievance, burst 
out into open insurrection — when the ancient 
capital of India falls into the hands of the rebel 
soldiery, and the descendant of a dethroned 
monarch is actually set up as a rival to British 
authority—it is too late to talk of mildness and 
negotiation. 

“ But, though the immediate work to be done 
is rough and terrible; yet it ought to be only 
the prelude to a more thorough organization. 
Now that we have conquered India from the 
Indus to the frontiers of Siam, it is our interest 
to establish in it a homogeneity which it has 
never before possessed. All its former mon- 
archs have been weak because they ruled over 
a chaos of races, sometimes servile, sometimes 
insurgent, but always troublesome and faith¬ 
less. There is no reason why the British Gov¬ 
ernment should not attempt to fuse into a solid 
mass the conglomeration of provinces which is 
called India. Why, for instance, should there 
be a Mogul at Delhi, whose very existence, 
we see in the present case, preserves the mei 
ory of what we should endeavor to obliterate ? 
We would even hope that the death of the 
Nizam may be the occasion of the Deccan be¬ 
ing brought more completely under British 
sovereignty. We cannot now refuse our part 
or change our destiny. To retain power in 
India, we must sweep away every political es¬ 
tablishment and every social usage which may 
prevent our influence from being universal and 
complete.” 

The rebellion will doubtless be put down, and 
an example will be made of the rebels. But 
will the example strike terror into .the hearts of 
the Indians, or only provoke them to a more 
determined resistance ? The more intelligent 
and energetic race will triumph, without doubt, 
in the end; for though the history of English 
government in India ha3 been characterized 
by wrong and robbery, yet the policy at present 
e which is developing the vast resources 
of that wonderful country, and gradually in¬ 
creasing the comfort and wealth of its inhabit¬ 
ants. Unlike Slavery in this country, English 
rule in India gradually enlightens and improves 
the condition of the subject race. 

The English will triumph ultimately, and yet 
the day may come when India, partially Angli¬ 
cised, shall become a great Power, and inde¬ 
pendent of the country which gave her civiliza- 
and its benefits. 


Remarkably Fortunate. —Of 130 vessels 
nt from the United States to Liberia by the 
Colonization Society since 1820, all have arrived 
safe, without having to make any claim on the 
insurance offices for damages. 


Republican Convention in Kentucky. —A 
Convention of the Republicans in the tenth 
Congressional district of Kentucky, was held 
at Newport, in that Stats, on the 7th of July. 
The purpose of the Convention was to nomi¬ 
nate a candidate for Congress, and also a can¬ 
didate to represent Campbell and Kenton coun¬ 
ties in the State Senate. Mr. Charles S. H. 
Payne-was elected President of the Convention, 
and W. S. Stewart, Secratary. After some pre¬ 
liminary business, the subjoined resolutions 
were passed by the Convention : 

“ Resolved, That the prosperity and glorious 
future of Kentucky is dear to our hearts ; and 
that the development of its immense agricultu¬ 
ral and mineral resources should be an object 
of our highest regard. 

“ Resolved, That it is the paramount interest 
of Kentucky, if she would keep pace with the 
growth and onward career of her sister States 
of the West, to foster and encourage free white 
labor; and that all her white citizens should 
be free men—free to think, free to speak, and 
free to vote. 

“ Resolved, That while one drop of American 
or Anglo Saxon blood shall continue to course 
our veins, we will cling to those principles of 
Freedom characteristic of our race; that we 
will bow in abject submission to no man, while 
we unfurl our banner to the breeze, with the 
words of the immortal Patrick Henry inscribed 
thereon, ‘ Give us Liberty, or give us Deathl’ 

11 Resolved, That we hail with open hearts 
and open arms that surging tide of emigration 
that is setting in upon us from the Old World, 
and composed of those who seek for that free¬ 
dom and human happiness here, that is denied 
them everywhere else. 

“ Resolved, That the existence of Slavery in 
Kentucky is deeply to be regretted ; and that, 
however much differences of opinion may ex¬ 
ist, in regard to the propriety of abolishing it 
now, were we free from it, we would unanimous¬ 
ly oppose its introduction here. And while en¬ 
tertaining these principles, if applicable at 
home, 

“ Resolved, That we heartily adopt the prin¬ 
ciples of the great American Republican party, 
namely, ‘ Non-interference (on the part of Con¬ 
gress or the free States) in regard to Slavery 
in the sovereign States where it now exists, and 
non-extension of Slavery over territory now 
free.' 

“ Resolved, That we hold, with Chief Justice 
Marshall, that sovereignty is inherent in the 
People, and not in property.” 

Mr. B. F. Sanford, of Kenton county, was 
nominated for Congress, and Mr. Charles S. H. 
Payne, of Covington, to represent Kenton and 
Campbell counties in the State Senate. 

The gentlemen nominated were present, and 
signified their intention to canvass their dis- 

Missouri. —The cause of Emancipation in 
Missouri is flourishing, we should judge, from 
the statements of some of the Pro-Slavery Ad¬ 
ministration journals in that State. Col. Stew¬ 
art is the nominee of the Pro-Slavery Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Yet, the Daily Chronicle, a 
German paper in the interest of the Sham De¬ 
mocracy, is forced to claim its candidate to be 
Anti-Slavery in his principles I It says : 

“ It is not difficult to controvert the charge 
of our opponents, that Stewart is the candidate 
of the slaveholders, and in favor of the extension 
of Slavery. Col. Stewart owns no slaves, he 
not opposed to the legal abolition of Slavery- 
far from it! He ibould be among the first 
lend his hands to carry out that measure. But 
he is opposed, as all byal citizens are, to the 
dangerous intrigues of the Abolitionists, who 
threaten the progress of our State. Rollins, on 
the other side, owning thirty negroes, is a slave¬ 
holder in the full sense of the word, as are all 
his coadjutors, Blair & Co.” 

This is certainly a cheering state of things 
for a slave State 1 Both candidates for the 
Gubernatorial chair are claimed to be in favor 
of gradual emancipation. 

Oregon. —Our Oregon exchanges, while con¬ 
ceding that Gen. Lane is elected Delegate to 
Congress, show that it is by greatly reduced 
majorities. The people of Oregon have voted 
in favor of a State Government. The Conven¬ 
tion will assemble in August next, and proceed 
to form a Constitution. The friends of Free¬ 
dom do not yet despair of a Slavery-prohibition 
clause in the document about to be formed and 
submitted to the people. Many of the promi¬ 
nent Democrats—the politicians, we mean—are 
crying out boldly for Slavery. One, a Demo¬ 
cratic lawyer, from Ohio, named Deadly, and 
who is called “the Judge,” recently made a 
speech in Oregon, which is reported as follows: 

“ The Judge approved of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, endorsed 
the principles of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, 
and offered the best arguments in favor of Sla¬ 
very we have heard. He said he should vote 
for Slavery in Oregon, and assumed the posi¬ 
tion that all legislative action to prevent free 
negroes from immigrating and settling in non- 
slaveholding States has proved to be a dead 
letter on the statute-book. Said he : ‘ let those 
who hope to prohibit free colored immigration 
to Oregon examine the past, and they will be 
satisfied of the impossibility to carry out such a 
law; and that, if we are compelled to have the 
colored race among us, they should be slaves. ’ ” 


“ The Fraud.” —The Richmond Examiner, 
in au article captioned “ Will the South Coun¬ 
tenance the Fraud,” speaks as follows : 

“ Here is the whole question, then, from al¬ 
pha to omega: Shall the Constitution be sub¬ 
mitted to the people ? The Democracy of Kan¬ 
sas demand that it shall, aud the Democracy of 
the Union second their demand. Mr. Keitt 
says nay; the ultra South clamor, in chorus, 
nay. 

“Well, why should not the Constitution be 
submitted to the people ? What is the objec¬ 
tion of the ultras ? Strange to say, the reason 
is not denied. We blush for the South to know 
that the reason is avowed. The reason alleged 
is, that the people of Kansas would vote down 
such a Constitution as the elamorers would 
frame for them; and the effort is, to thrust 
upon them, by a political trick and contrivance, 
what could not be put upon them by fair, Dem¬ 
ocratic means. Such is the scheme of ‘ the 
chivalry ’ of the South; such the lame and im¬ 
potent conclusion of all the grand airs and af¬ 
fections of virtue and honor with which ‘ the 
chivalry ’ have amused the country so long 1 A 
paltry fraud I A political juggle ! A legal 
Bwindle upon the people of Kansas—insisted 
upon, demanded, clamored for, by ‘ the chival¬ 
ry,’ par excellence —by the pink and pick poli¬ 
ticians of the South.” 

This is speaking the truth plainly, by one of 
the stanchest organs of Slavery in the whole 
South. 

Danger in Paying Compliments. —TheRich- 
mond Examiner recently made the admission 
that the South has no party in Kansas. We 
quoted it, and characterized the statement as a 
id one. This compliment has brought 
down upon the Examiner the criticism of the 
Whig. The latter “finds in this circumstance 
matter of grave surprise.” Is it, then, so un¬ 
common, so unheard-of a thing in American 
journalism, for a political journal to give a co¬ 
temporary, though au enemy, credit for candor 
and truth ? We trust not. If we say, which 
we can truthfully, that the Whig is edited with 
ability, is that “ matter of grave surprise ? ’’ 
Does it, quoted in the columns of the Examiner 

Enquirer, invalidate the Pro Slavery ortho¬ 
doxy of the Whig ? If so, then Southern read¬ 
ers are not so intelligent as we had supposed. 

The Constitutional Party. —A new party 
has been organized, or a movement to that end 
initiated, in Louisiana, It is named the Con¬ 
stitutional Party by its members, who, at pres- 
sre conveniently small. We can discern 
great need for a Constitutional Party in the 
South, but we fear this party will not do the 
work we have in view. It will, should it live, 
ore occupied in demanding obedience to 
its interpretation of the Constitution by the 
North, than in counselling obedience to the 
same instrument in the South. 


Canaan, and the Adventures of Porte Crayon and his 

Cousins New York : Harper & Brothers. For sale by 

Franck Taylor, Washinglon, T). C. 

We have here a large and beautiful volumes 
devoted entirely to Virginia scenery and Vir¬ 
ginia watering-places. It is elegantly bound, 
the typography is unexceptionable, and the 
wood-engravings with which the volume liber¬ 
ally abounds are all that the most fastidious 
reader could desire. Porte Crayon, author and 
artist, has a rich vein of the humorous, which 
overflows in his sketches and writings. The 
first part of the book sketches a trip made by 
several hunters into the wild parts of Virginia 
in search of game and wild scenery—the latter 
part describes a visit of Porte Crayon and his 
female cousins to the watering-places, and the 
finest specimens of natural scenery in old Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The book is appropriately issued during the 
summer months, for it is just the reading for 
New York and Saratoga life, and it will un¬ 
doubtedly direct travel to the places illustrated 
by Porte Crayon. 

Leonora D’Orco. By G. P. R. James. New York: Hare 

?er & Brothers. 1857. For sale by Franck Taylor 

Washington, D. C. 

That this is a legitimate successor to the 
many works heretofore written by Mr. James, 
the following extract will prove. It is the open¬ 
ing of the story: 

Through this wild gorge, toward noon of a 
soft but breezy spring day, in the year of grace 
1494, coming from the northwest, rode a gay 
and brilliant party.’’ 

The italics are ours. Mr. James’s heroes, aa 
usual, are introduced on horseback. Suffioe 
to say, that the story is well told, is full of in¬ 
terest, and never offends the nicest taste. 

Putnam’s Monthly. New York : Miller & Curtis. 

The August number shows the new manage¬ 
ment in this popular magazine. Mr. Curtis haa 
added much to its popularity, without detraction 
from its ability. We learn that during the past 
month the magazine has received large acces¬ 
sions to its subscription list, showing that the 
public appreciate the rdfcent improvements in it. 

The number before us is crowded with rich 
and racy matter. There is nothing heavy, for 
people gladly dispense with profundity in the 
dog days, and the illustrations are spirited and 
humorous. 

A New Magazine. —Messrs. Phillips, Samp¬ 
son, & Co., of Boston, propose to start a new 
Monthly in the autumn, to be oalled the North¬ 
ern Magazine. It will be conducted by such 
men as Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Felton, 
Hawthorne, &c., and will be political as well as 
literary. 

THE EXCURSIONISTS FROM THE WEST. 

Last Saturday was a great day in Baltimore; 
the Western Railroad Excursionists were re¬ 
ceived by the city authorities upon that day. 
The procession of guests was large, and the re¬ 
ception by the Baltimoreans was magnificent. 
Mayor Swann received the visiters in an elo¬ 
quent speech, and Gov. Chase, of Ohio, respond¬ 
ed in a speech, which we shall publish next 

On Tuesday, the Excursionists came to 
Washington. They were received at the Depot 
by the Mayor, members of the Councils, and a 
concourse of citizens. From there they were 
escorted to the White House, where they were 
received by the President and Cabinet. 

In the afternoon, the Excursionists visited 
Mount Vernon, and partook of a collation still 
later at Carusi’s Saloon. 


New York. —The mob law which has pre¬ 
vailed of late in the city of New York has not 
added to the good reputation of the city abroad. 
Whatever may be the consequences, the rioters 
should be vanquished, and with such a degree 
of severity as will prevent a repetition of their 
riotous acts. 

The Police Law. —The prospect now is, that 
the Police Law, about which the citizens of 
New York have been at much variance, will 
enter largely into the next State election as an 
element of discord. The Democrats will en¬ 
deavor to carry the State, and repeal the present 
law, and we suppose that all who dislike the law 

New York will be likely to unite with them. 

The Virginia Harvest. —The Parkersburg 
(Va.) Gazette of Wednesday says : 

“ The wheat harvest in this vicinity is now in 
full tide, and will be concluded this week. Not¬ 
withstanding some slight rust in the late fields, 
and some injury by the weevil, the crop will be 
the heaviest ever harvested. More ground has 
been planted, and a greater yield per acre than 
in any previous year. A large portion of the 
wheat raised is white wheat, which commands 
a higher price than any other.” 

The Morgantown (Va.) Star of Thursday 
says: 

Ve are sorry to learn that the rust has 
made its appearance in the wheat of this coun¬ 
ty. We think, however, that the damage done 
is not as great as many imagine, and that the 
amount raised, owing to the large quantity 
sown, will exceed that ever grown before in this 
section of the State. The cutting of wheat is 
just commenced.” 

Our Share in the Slave Trade.— The New 
York Tribune, speaking of the slave trade, 
says : 

“ The public are perhaps not aware that 
the amount of capital claiming to have a home 
in the United States, which is invested in the 
trade, is no less than $3,000,000, and its profits 
$17,000,000 annually.” 

Death of an Old and Respected Citizen. 
The sad intelligence arrived yesterday after¬ 
noon, about four o’clock, of the death of Mr. 
Robert Farnham, bookseller and stationer, for 
a long series of years a resident of this oity, and 
one of our best citizens and leading men of 
business. He left Washington yesterday morn¬ 
ing, by the half past eight o’clock train, for a 
tour of pleasure at the North, taking with him 
his son aud two daughters. The subjoined 
telegraphic despatch briefly relates the afflictive 
circumstances which led to his death. He was, 
we presume, not less than sixty years of age.— 
Intelligencer, July 21. 

Wilmington, Del., July 20.—At half past 
eleven o’clock this forenoon, while the train 
from Baltimore was waiting at Stanton for the 
Philadelphia train, Mr. Robert Farnham, of 
Washington, got out, aud was standing on the 
track. The Philadelphia train approached and 
sruck Mr. Farnham, killing him almost instant¬ 
ly. The body is much mangled. There was 
no collision, and consequently no other person 
was injured. Mr. Farnham and his son and 
two daughters were on their way to the North. 
The remains of Mr. Farnham will be forwarded 
to Washington by the midnight train. The 
evidence before the coroner’s inquest went to 
show that Mr. Farnham was looking towards 
and saw the approach of the train which caused 
his death. The engineer saw him, gave the 
usual signal of danger, and when perceiving no 
attempt to escape, checked the headway of the 
train. The impression among those who wit¬ 
nessed the scene was, that he became spell¬ 
bound, and momentarily lost the 3ense of dan¬ 
ger ; but another theory is, that Mr. Farnham 
suffering under an optical delusion, he be¬ 
ing very near-sighted. The jury found a ver- 

t in accordance with the facts elicited. 

Kansas Troubles — Resistance to thb 
Troops Threatened.— St. Louis, July 20.— 
It is reported that a public meeting was held 
at Lawrence, K. 1\, on Thursday last, at which 
it was determined to resist the U. S. troops, if 
any attempt was made to collect the taxes. A 
gentleman just arrived here met Gov. Walker 
ten miles from Lawrence, with seven companies 
of infantry. He said he would arrange matters 
peaceably if possible, but if force was necessary 
would use it. The Free State men were gather- 
t Lawrence. Col. Lane had been sent for. 
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FROM VERMONT. 

Snow’s Store, Vt., July 14, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The absence of all political excitement takes 
one of the most prolific topics from a local cor¬ 
respondent, especially in the country, where re¬ 
markable and striking events are “ like angels’ 
visits, few and far between; ” but there is one 
theme, always new, always interesting, and 
must be so, while people have hungry stomachB 
to fill, and the imperative demands of an appe¬ 
tite to supply. I don’t believe it any more 
possible for a man to talk politics on an empty 
stomach, than some man (I forget his name) 
said it was to incite rebellion in a well-fed peo¬ 
ple. 

Our season has been a remarkable one so 
far, whether from the “ great comet,” or some 
other cause, to deponent is unknown. 

The season has been cold, almost without 
parallel, except perhaps the cold summer of 
1816, and the heavy rains lead farmers to expect 
even larger crops of grass than usual. I have 
conversed with many of our farmers who think 
their crops will fall short of that cut last year. 
Corn (our principal grain crop) looks very 
small and unpromising, and will need the mos 
favorable weather to insure a medium crop 
within two weeks it has improved very much, 
but the continued cold nights hinder the rapid 
progress it usually makes at this season of the 
year. 

Potatoes and English grain look well, though 
there is but little of the latter crop on the 

Potatoes are selling at 75 cents the bushel; 
corn, at $1.25; butter, 17 @ 20 centB; beef, at 
five dollars per hundred, live weight. 

Hon. Edward Everett delivered his oration 
on Washington, before the students of Dart¬ 
mouth College, on the 23d ult., and was re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm. Besides the students, 
many citizens came to hear him, and from our 
State as well as New Hampshire. Among those 
on the stage I noticed Hon. J. Collamer, mem¬ 
ber of the Senate from this district; J. S. Mor¬ 
rill, of the House, &o. The oration was de¬ 
livered in his usual happy and pleasing style, 
and the large and brilliant audience separated, 
expressing the highest gratification, 
pf The Glorious Fourth was celebrated by us in 
various places throughout the State, and with¬ 
out any serious accident as far as I know. 
May it long be celebrated in union from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and may it soon be an 
“ Independence Day ” indeed, to black and 
white alike, is the sincere wish of your humble 
correspondent. s. 

FROM THE WEST. 

The Ohio Defalcation—The Crops, &c. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

We hail you from rather an indefinite point; 
but as steamboats were hailed, from every ima¬ 
ginable vista on the line of their travel, for the 
sake of a few eggs, chickens, pigs, vegetables, 
&c., before the markets were concentrated 
the great points where they now lay in their 
store of provisions, we venture to call upon you 
for the sale of our various little commodities 
upon which the mind feeds, and which you may 
gather in for the hungry passenger who takes 
a delight in digesting the news of the day, 
he quietly ensconces himself in the columns of 
the Era, which is coming down upon the river 
of Time. As our marketing is fresh, it may 
not be unworthy of the Era to “ round to,” and 
take in a few items*from the wilderness of the 
Great West; and, if acceptable, we hope to 
have an abundant supply, to enable us to hail 
you on some future trip. The last item of news 
over which we have been excited is the defal¬ 
cation of the State Treasurer in Ohio, in which 
our worthy servant, Salmon P. Chase, Governor 
of Ohio, proved himself up to time, by being 
upon the spot the moment the first hint was 
given of trouble. I think the energy and per¬ 
severance displayed will secure us from much 
of the evil that is likely to befall some of the 
overburdened tax-payers in the State, and place 
them in a position where,, although they may 
have paid dearly for the whistle, they will be 
able to be more cautious as to who they place 
in responsible offices. Who is really to blame 
in this matter, it has not yet been determined 
by the investigating parties; but whoever it 
may be, should have justice meted out, irre¬ 
spective of the politics of the day—this being 
a matter of integrity, wherein the principle has 
been settled. It does not involve any matter 
in contest between the parties. A general con¬ 
fidence is felt in the present Governor for right¬ 
ing the evil, so far as it may be corrected. 
But as to the question of taxation, and the col¬ 
lection of the revenues for State purposes, the 
less the people are taxed the better, for the 
reason that where there is a small amount of 
money, the inducement to steal will be less. 
We should abide by the prayer, slightly altered, 

“ Lead them not into temptation.” 

Speaking of taxation, reminds us of the 
source from which this necessary evil is sus¬ 
tained—the crops—to which, in fact, though 
we may speculate in all shapes and forms, we 
must return, as the foundation of all wealth, 
and without which, grim-visaged want comes 
peering in at each door. They appear to have 
had rather a sandy foundation this spring, from 
various causes, which is accounted for by nu¬ 
merous suggestions; among them the comet, 
•which, with its long, sweeping tail, invisible to 
our eyes, is believed to have been in our midst, 
brushing the cobwebs from the atmosphere, and 
renewing it, by bringing to the worn-out ele¬ 
ments a new supply, thus reinstating them in 
their original purity. Vegetation has thereby 
been increased, as also insect and animal life, 
one warring with the other for existence. Vege¬ 
tation has started forward with renewed vigor, 
and the insects have attacked it for their 
vitality, until many of the farmers have des¬ 
paired of securing certain crops, because of 
the destruction of the young shoots, 
however, with the characteristic will of the 
Americans, many have replanted three and four 
times; yet hope fades, like the evening 
when he takes his declination toward the west¬ 
ern horizon, and time becomes too brief for 
action. The corn, which should now be fully 
knee high, is in many places scarcely above 
ground, whilst the weeds, ill at their ease, are 
far outstripping, on account of the abundance 
of rain which has fallen through the spring. 

Of the apple, as with almost every kind of fruit, 
soarcely is there one that has not a spot upon 
it, where the gnawing worm has fed, whilst the 
forest oak and other trees have been stripped 
of their foliage, until they appear like the de¬ 
parting ghosts of another line. ’Ti3 queer, as 
we for a moment reflect upon the busy insect 
and animal life, assisted by the human mind, 
in destroying and rebuilding. The worm, in 
its greed, is but answering the demands of a 
more powerful force, whilst man, like the worm, 
is seen gnawing the huge forest that over¬ 
spreads the soil; and as it yields to his rapa¬ 
cious touch, his own energy renewing, but 
shows new work to be performed. The stub¬ 
born glebe has to be uprooted by the steel 
share, to call into action its powers, that vege¬ 
tation may again take the place of the depart¬ 
ing forests, until its face to the eye of man is 
made to bloom in beauty and abundance, and 
to satisfy the greed of his own nature. It is 
like the story of the old lady, with her harvest 
hands, who followed the swinging cradle that 
gathered the golden grain in its fingers, to fall 
into the binders’ hands, thence to arise a golden 


sheaf. They had toiled all the day, until, 
ried and hungry, each round, as they circled 
the yellow field, made them more anxious for 
the bread of life. The old lady would repeat 
to them encouragingly, as though the staff of 
life wa3 about to be served to them, “ Another 
round, and then.” Still encouraged, they 
swept the field, until one man, no longer able, 
turned and said, “ And then'what ? ” The old 
lady meekly replied, “ Another round." Thus 
it is with Dame Nature ; she is ever pointing 
us to another cycle, when poor humanity 
pects to rest; but a still, small voice whispers 
“ Another round.” The wheat fields are 
ing their bearded heads, laden with the filling 
grain, far to the westward, like the invading 
Goth, upon the footsteps of civilization, with 
this exception—one destroyed, the other sus¬ 
tains. Never yet has Southern Ohio promised 
a fairer crop, whilst oats, barley, rye, Ac., are 
bending, heavily laden, ready to drop from the 
touch of the iron tooth, which has become a 
monster, hydra-headed, in the shape of patents, 
and covers the Western world. Its hungry 
click is heard, as it glides over the millions of 
acres where toiled the weary axeman only a 
few years ago; where hung the heavy shades 
that shut the sunlight from the earth. 

Yours, &c., West. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says that the recent conspiracy of the 
Italians against Napoleon’s life was more se¬ 
rious than originally supposed. Twenty-one 
conspirators have been arrested, who are said 
to bo connected with the conBpiratorB recently 
arrested at Genoa, who professed to proclaim 
a republic in that city. 

SPAIN. 

There is nothing new on the Spanish-Mexi- 
can question. The Mexican Minister still re¬ 
mains at Madrid, though meditating an early 
return to Paris, where it is supposed he would 
await futher instructions from his Government. 

ITALY. 

The revolutionary movement at Leghorn has 
been suppressed. 

Advices received at Paris on Friday, how¬ 
ever, announce futher insurrections in Italy, 
organized by Mezzini. Two hundred arrests 
had been made at Genoa, and muskets and 
large quantities of ammunition had been seized. 

A dispatch from Vienna announces another 
attempted insurrection at Sapri, in the Neapol¬ 
itan territory. 

TURKEY. 

Diplomatic difficulties with Belgium con¬ 
tinue. The Belgian Minister was awaiting his 
passports. He is charged with stirring up an 
agitation in the principalities, assuring the 
people that the European Powers had agreed 
upon the expediency of the union of the prin¬ 
cipalities, and the establishment of a monarchy 
under a Belgian Prince. 

It is intimated that the rupture was,bronght 
about by Lord Stoddard. 

Th e Daily News correspondent says that the 


that a regiment of the Indian army should 
company him in the entry of Teheran, but the 
Persian Government refused. 

No later advices have been received from In¬ 
dia, but a letter published in the Times says 
that the 45 regiments of native infantry, having 
refused to lay down their arms, were cut to 

THE INDIAN REVOLT. 

The Outbreak of Meerut and Delhi. 

The massacre at Meerut occurred on Sun¬ 
day, the 10th inst. On Saturday, the 9th, there 
was a brigade parade at the station, and 85 
men of the 3d native cavalry, who had refused 
to load and fire the new cartridges, were ironed 
on the parade ground, in presence of the troops, 
and then marched to jail, and locked up. The 
officers on the station had, up to this time, en¬ 
tertained no suspicion of an open revolt. But 
Sunday evening, the 10th instant, the 3d caval¬ 
ry rushed from their lines, armed and furious, 
followed by the 20th native infantry, who fired 
their muskets, and called upon the 11th native 
infantry to come and join them. They imme¬ 
diately answered by rushing out from their 
lines, fully armed. The English officers expos¬ 
tulated with the men, but were instantly shot 
down. The mutineers were now joined hy the 
bazaar and town rabble, and, in one body, they 
rushed upon the jail, liberated their 85 com¬ 
rades, and at the same time set free about 1,20(1 
other prisoners, who had been confined for va¬ 
rious offences. The frantic rebela now turned 
upon the English residents of the station with 
the ferocity of tigers ; and before the English 
troops could be assembled, one-half of the bun¬ 
galows, the public buildings, and the private 
residences of Meerut, were in flames, and the 
wives and children of the English residents 
were flying in terror before the blood-thirsty 
Sepoys. The scene is described as horrible 
in the extreme, exhibiting the worst features 
of Asiatic barbarity. Every English officer 
that was discovered was instantly shot at by 
the Sepoys. The defenceless women and in¬ 
nocent children were not only butchered, in 
attempting to escape from the burning dwell- 
ings, but their bodies were horribly mutilated 
and cut in pieces on the highway, by those Hin¬ 
doo savages. At last, the European troops on 
the station, consisting of the 60th regiment of 
rifles and 6th regiment of dragoon guards, were 
drawn up to oppose the mutineers. After two 
volleys from the rifles, the rebels turned and 
fled. The dragoons pursued them out of Mee¬ 
rut and for several miles along the road to 
Delhi, cutting down numbers of them with 
heir sabres. 


FOREIG N SUM MARY. 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Halifax, July 16.—The steamer America, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 4th inst., 
rived here this afternoon. 

The America left Liverpool at 9 o'clock A. 

M. of the 4th, and reached here at 1 o’clock 
to-day. 

The North America arrived out'on the 2d. 

The news is not of much importance. 

Revolutionary movements had taken place 
Naples. A party of insurgents seized a 
steamer and proceeded to the Island of Ponsea 
and liberated 300 prisoners. Subsequently the 
steamer was captured by a frigate. Many new 
arrests had been made. 

ENGLAND. 

The Parliamentary proceedings are _ 

portant. The House of Lords has passed to a 
second reading the bill for the redemption of 
the Sound dues. 

Mr. Baring called the attention of the House 
of Commons to the necessity of taking steps to 
facilitate by emigration a supply of British 
labor in Britich Guiana. 

The American merchants of Liverpool gave 
banquet on the 4th of July to the officers of 
the steamer Niagara, who were also to dine 
with the Mayor of Liverpool. 

FRANCE. 

Gen. Cavaignac has been officially announced 
' an opposition candidate. 

Advices from Ralylia announce more victo¬ 
rs by the French troops, who were masters of 
the whole country. 

It is reported the Emperor and Empress of 
France are about to visit the exhibition at Man¬ 
chester. 

The Bteamer Fox, fitted out by Lady Frank¬ 
lin, has sailed for the Arctic regions. 

The owners of the steamship Great Eastern 
state that she will be launched in September, 
but will not proceed to Portland till April. 

Her total cost will be nearly £600,000 sterling. 

A depression in the Paris Bourse has given 
ie to a rumor that the Government contem¬ 
plated raising a new loan, but it is believed to 

be unfounded. A reduction in the rate of dis- . 

count by the Bank of France is looked for An act of heroism, by a young English offi- 
during the sack of the city, is reported, and 


this fact is attributed the appearance of the 
mutineers before Delhi. They reached that 
city, which is only about thirty-five miles from 
Meerut, early on Monday morning, and were 
joined by the three native regiments stationed 
there (the 38th, 54th, and 74th, N. I.) The 
entrance of Delhi was defended by the officers 
of the 54th N. I., but that regiment soon frater¬ 
nized with the rebels, and their officers were 
immediately slaughtered. During the day, all 
the Europeans iu the city were butchered by 
the Sepoys, except some ten or twelve, who 
succeeded in escaping to neighboring stations. 
Many of them were surprised and massacred 
at a dinner party in the fort; others were 
massacred at church, in their dwellings, and 
in the public streets. All the savage atro¬ 
cities at Meerut were repeated, with ten-fold 
madness, on the Christian women and children 
in Delhi. The mutineers plundered the Bank 
of Delhi of 50 lacs of rupees, ($2,500,000.) 
They proclaimed a son of the late Mogul Em¬ 
peror King, and, at the last accounts, were in 
full possession of the captured city. 

An act of heroism, by - - T 

ir, during the sack of tl___ r _,_ 

is worth communicating. When the powder 
magazines and arsenal fell into the hands of the 
rebels, Lieut. G. D. Willoughby, of the artille¬ 
ry, gaining access to the stores of powder, set 
c — *o them, destroying in the ruin with himself 
than one thousand of the insurgents, who 
were crowded into the arsenal at the moment. 


affair is likely to assume some importance. 
Several foreign Ministers had visited the Bel¬ 
gian Minister, and it was rumored those of | 
America, Russia, France, Spain, and Sardinia, 
will present the Sultan a joint note on the sub¬ 
ject. A meeting of the above-mentioned dip¬ 
lomats had already been held at the house of | 
the Russian ambassador. 

A confidential circular, addressed to the for¬ 
eign diplomats, maintains the right of the Porte 
to the Island of Perim, and expresses the hope 
that England will evacuate. 

CHINA. 

A letter from Hong-Kong states that Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros will have interviews 
with Sir John Bowring at Singapore, and that 
no important operations would be undertaken 
until after the meeting. The French journals 
doubt the statement that England had asked 
France to send troops to China. 


FOUR DAYS LATER. 

New York, July 19.—The steamers Vander¬ 
bilt and Atlantic, with Liverpool dates to the 
8th inst,, have arrived. 

The Canada arrived out on the 6th. 

The revolutionary attempt on Spain has been 
suppressed. 

The attempted insurrection in Italy wt. __ 
rected againBt the King of Naples and the Pope, 
not with a view to any particular form of Gov¬ 
ernment, but merely to get rid of the Bourbons 
and to expel the Austrians from Italy. 

The second elections in Paris resulted in all 
three of the opposition candidates being 
cessful. 

The revolutionary movement at Naples has 
been suppressed. 

There were tokens of discontent in the south 
of Spain. 

In the English Parliament, Mr. Roebuck's 
motion to abolish tho Irish Lord Lieutenancy 
was defeated by a large majority. 

A Russian steamer, under the English flag, 
had sunk several vessels in the Circassian 
ports, after taking out their merchandise. 

The elections for the new Belgian Chamber 
was progressing favorably for the liberal party. 

The flow of gold into the Bank of England 
continues active. The money market was flat. 

Breadstuff's were declining iu the French 
market. The harvests in France are most 
duetive. 

The Bank of England was expected to lower 
the rate of discount on Thursday week.' There 
have been great fluctuations in American 
securities. 

The Manchester cloths market was 
Yarns were firm. 

Several failures at Blackburn are reported. 
Liabilities not large. 

In the English House of Commons, the Gov¬ 
ernment was twice defeated on a motion to 
amend the prelate bill. 

The three hundred Sepoys who got away 
from Lahore had been nearly all killed by the 
Punjarilles. 

The province of Juen, in Spain, was in a 
state of fermentation. The mail between Seville 
and Madrid was stopped by a large body of 
armed men, and the official eorrespondence 
seized and burned. The insurgents were sub¬ 
sequently routed by a strong detachment of 
the civil guard. 

More friendly relations between Russia and 
Austria seem probable. 

Advices from Teheran state that William 
Murray, the British Minister, had demanded | 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 

Important Kansas News. — Philadelphia, 
July 17.—The St. Louis Democrat has advices 
from Kansas, stating that Gov. Walker has is¬ 
sued a proclamation declaring his intention to 
put down all opposition to Territorial laws by 
force, and warns the citizens of Lawrence not 
to organize under the Topeka charter. He also 
censures them for advising other towns to do 

Rumor says that seven hundred troops were 
summoned to march against Lawrence, and, 
that Gov. Walker designs retaining the army ' 
Kansas, and break up the Utah expedition. 

It is stated that Gov. Walker has telegraphed 
to the President that a serious insurrection had 
broken out at Lawrence, and that he had call¬ 
ed out the U. S. troops to suppress it. The 
Governor had started immediately for Law¬ 
rence. The'trouble grew ont of the tax law, 
and the refusal of the inhabitants to recognise 
laws of the Territory. 

St. Louis, July 18.—Governor Walker’s proc¬ 
lamation has been received. Its issue grew 
out of a circular of the committee, on the part 
of the citizens of Lawrence, favoring submission 
to the popular vote of the city charter, essential¬ 
ly differing from that granted by the Territorial 
Legislature, and setting at defiance the Territo¬ 
rial Government. This action Gov. Walker 
pronounces treasonable, and has ordered a body 
of troops to the vicinity, to prevent further pro¬ 
ceedings and enforce law. The statement that 
Gov. Walker designs, through this movement, 
to keep the army in Kansas, on pretext that 
the Administration will back out of the Utah 
expedition, is a mere speculation. 

Thb Burning of the Utica Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum—Affecting Scenes.— The correspondent 
of the New York Times, in giving an account 
of the burning of the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Utica, on the 14th inst., thus refers to the ap¬ 
pearance and conduct of the unfortunate luna¬ 
tics, who were rescued and taken to an adja¬ 
cent grove. Perhaps fifty patients, all women, 
some in straight waistcoats, and others with 
their hands merely tied together, were scatter¬ 
ed in groups about, and all in a high state of I 
excitement, consequent on the fright of the fire, 
and their unwonted situation in the open air, 
surrounded by a gaping, laughing, jeering, 
crowd. No efforts of the keepers could keep the 
ooor creatures still; the most that could be 
lone, was to prevent them from running away. 

Here sat a woman of slovenly aspect, sing¬ 
ing. Her song was changeless, both in tone and 
words; but was interrupted by frequent out¬ 
breaks of subdued laughter. She seemed to 
think herself the cynosure of all eyes, and wore 
a smile of the utmost complacency. 

Near her, groveled on the ground a gray-hair- 
ed woman, with a Roman nose, and with a fig¬ 
ure of much portliness. She kept up a sort of 
half gibber, with her mouth agape, and rolling 
from side to side, striking about with her hands. 
She was not long allowed to lay thus in the 
dirt; it being found impossible to induce her to 
sit up, I took hold with some other gentlemen 
and laid her on a bed which had been procured, 
and spread under a tree. 

Pacing gently to and fro, with a book clasped 
in her hand, a tall, thin lady (she could not have 
been over twenty-five) was talking to the un¬ 
heeding crowd, in a tone whose touching, kind¬ 
ly, affectionate earnestness I have never heard 
equalled. The patient pathos with which she 
warned the laughing crowd to beware of the 


the face of rudeness, “touched me nearly.” 
The kind creature was talking to some little 
boys who had, in the shifting of the crowd, 
found themselves before her. Stooping over, 
she said to fine-looking little fellow, “ You love 
to go to Sabbath school, don’t you 7 ” The boy 
said, “ Yes, I do.” She seemed delighted at 
the response, and encouraged to a manifestation 
of her affection for the little fellow, for the tears 
came into her large eyes, and she laid her hand 
upon his head. The boy removed his cap rev¬ 
erently, and looked up unshrinkingly into her 
face. Then she took his hand, pressed it in 
her own, and stooping, imprinted a kiss upon 
his cheek. I saw the tears coursing down her 
still calmly-smiling face, as she turned away to 
conceal them, and walked off. 

The next one who caught my eye specially 
is as striking and horrible a contrast as per¬ 
haps could have been produced. She stood a 
living embodiment of rage and passion, of 
fierce, soul tearing anger. Her hands were 
tied behind her, and a keeper was on her each 
side. With teeth sunk madly into her nether 
lip, with features working convulsively, and 
eyes glaring fiercely, she stood and looked 
about upon the crowd. Her eye met mine ; it 


lighted up with a yet wilder frenzy; a scream 
rung from her lips, and she made a spring to¬ 
ward me. But her keepers restrained her. 
Then she raved I Gods ! what oaths, what bil¬ 
lingsgate, what filth, from those bloated lips! 
Near her stood a woman with a folded newspa¬ 
per over her eyes, engaged in a fervent and un¬ 
ceasing prayer for deliverance from the impend¬ 
ing flames. She was praying when I first en¬ 
tered the grove, and she was in the same posi¬ 
tion when I left. Standing alone by herself, 
apparently neglected by her keepers, a woman 
was engaged in hastily arraying herself 1 " “ 
cension robes ” of white. 

Henry E. B. Stowe, a son of Prof. Calvin E. 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a member of I 
the Freshman class in Dartmouth College, was 
drowned in Connecticut river, on the 9th inst. 
He went into the water, with several of his 
classmates, to bathe, and, after being i 
minutes, became exhausted and cried 
help. His room-mate and another young man 
went to his relief, but their efforts to save him 
were unavailing. Stowe sunk but once, and 
remained under water but about twenty minutes 
before he was taken out. Life was not then 
extinct, but he was so far gone that he expired 
in a few moments. He was drowned only about 
four rods from the shore, and his body could be 
seen when lying at the bottom. His remains 
were carried to Andover in charge of a commit¬ 
tee of students, consisting of one from each 
class. The deceased was nineteen years of age, 
a fine scholar, and a youth of much promise. 
The funeral was attended at the Theological 
Seminary, on Saturday last. The exercises 
were conducted by Rev. H. W. Beecher, of 
Brooklyn. After a hymn sung by the Lock¬ 
hart Society, prayer was offered by Rev. Charles 
Beecher, An address was then listened to, from 
the presiding clergyman, in which a deeply af¬ 
fecting account was given of the early life of 
the deceased, and his subsequent religious 
feelings. Touching allusion was made to the 
manner of his death, and the hope was express¬ 
ed that though his life was thus suddenly ter¬ 
minated, he was in some measure prepared for 
holier and happier existence above. 

Politics in California. —The various politi¬ 
cal parties in California are beginning again to 
wake up to political life and activity. The San 
Francisco Bulletin says there “is evidently a 
split in the Democratic ranks—Mr. Broderick 
leading one wing, which is understood to stand 
on a platform of opposition, if not to the Ad¬ 
ministration, yet to tho California appointees of 
Mr. Buchanan. This wing is making despe¬ 
rate efforts to carry the State in the fall, and 
thus show the President that his officers are 
unpopular at home. To this wing is, of course, 
opposed the strength of the new office holders 
and their dependents. The latter put forward 
Mr. Weller for Governor; the former, it is sup¬ 
posed, will endeavor to secure the nomination 
of Mr. McCorkle. In this contest, the Demo¬ 
cratic press are becoming very bitter and acri¬ 
monious towards each other, indulging in se¬ 
vere criminations and serious charges, which, 
as a general thing, are believed by honest folks 
to be respectively true. The Democratic Con¬ 
vention will be held in Sacramento on the 14th 
of July. The Republicans meet on July 8th.” 

A new element appears in the canvass. The 
• Settlers ” have a Convention, and from ap¬ 
pearances will take no insignificant part in 
the contest. 

The way Mr. Douglas’s University was 
Inaugurated.— On the Fourth of July, about 
4,000 of the best citizens of Chicago assembled 
at Cottage Grove, near that city, to witness the 
laying of tho corner stone of the new Universi¬ 
ty Building, an institution founded by Douglas. 

Judge Douglas was expected to address the as¬ 
sembly, but he had a sore throat, and excused 
himself; whereupon, ons Mr. Arnold look the 
stand, and made a speech, which, in one respect, 
was undoubtedly extremely distasteful to the 
Senator. He did not once allude to the 
“ Springfield ” effort of Douglas, but his dem¬ 
olition of its Anti-Republican sophistries must 
have made tho “little giant” wince. The 
orator closed with these words: 

“ If, in time to come, Freedom shall need a 
champion, if the period shall arrive when the 
American people, in the pride of their material 
prosperity, shall forget the great truths on 
which their Government is based ; if ever the 
teachings of the early fathers are forgotten ; if 
any or all the Departments of the Government 
shall cease to be administered in the spirit of 
its founders; if the Executive shall cease to 
follow the example of Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son ; if the legislative department shall ignore 
or cast contempt on the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, or forget that the Constitution was 
ordained and established to secure the blessings 
of liberty; if the judiciary should even in its 
madness overturn the adjudications of Jay, and 
Story, and Marshall—may this University train 
up statesmen, jurists, fully armed for the re¬ 
form of bringing back the Government to its 
first principles, to its original purity. May this 
institution furnish, from among those that she 
has trained, a champion, who, not as her repre¬ 
sentative alone, but of the free Northwest, may 
lead Back the people by the eloquence of truth 
and liberty, to the principles inculcated in the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Our Relations with New Granada.- „„ 
vices from Bogota state that the New Granadi¬ 
an Senate has passed the following bill, author¬ 
izing the President to settle the pending ques¬ 
tions with the United States by a convention, 
without necessity of a ratification by Congress: 

“ The Senate and Chamber of Representa¬ 
tives of New Granada having taken into con¬ 
sideration the message in which his Excellency 
the President has made known to us the pres¬ 
ent condition of the relations between our re¬ 
public and the republic of the United States of 
North America; and considering the import¬ 
ance of arranging, by means of negotiation, the 
claims for indemnity made by the aforesaid 
Government, on account of losses suffered by 
her citizens on the 15th day of April, 1856, at 
Panama, it is decreed— 

“ Art. 1. That the President be authorized 
arrange and settle, by amicable agreement, 
the above-mentioned claims, and to bring the 
matter to conclusion without further requiring 
on his part the approbation of Congress, he 
being solely prohibited from trenching upon the 
rights of the national sovereignty in any re¬ 
spect, or from so acting as to affect the territo¬ 
ry of the National Government, or the property 
in the railroad on the Isthmus of Panama, 
which property, at the conclusion of the term 
granted in privilege to the present owners, will 
belong to the National Government. 

“ Art. 2. For the completion of the terms of 
the agreement mentioned in the preceding ar¬ 
ticle, his Excellency the President is author¬ 
ized to demand and accept the arbitration of 
some friendly Government, whose decision in 
the matter shall be binding upon each of the 
contracting nations.” 


French Importation of Africans. —The 
London News confidently asserts it as a fact, 
although Lord Clarendon has not been officially 
informed of it, that the French Government 
has entered into a contract for the supply of ten 
thousand Africans for Martinique and Guada- 
loupe. If this be true, the first question that 
arises is, whether the recent articles in the Lon¬ 
don Times, in favor of such a course being pur¬ 
sued by the British Government, have been 
dictated by a knowledge of this movement as 
in contemplation on the part of the French; or 
whether, on the other hand, the French have 
taken the hint from the Times. Louis Napo¬ 
leon is a man (juite capable of seizing an ' ’ 

and carrying it out. He is just the ma_ 

bold action, and loves, as all Frenchmen, and 
perhaps all men do, to take the initiative, and 
claim all the merit, even where the idea is not 
entirely their own. But in this ca3e the more 
probable view is, that France has conceived 
the idea, and made the contract, without con¬ 
sulting England. This the Times has found 
out; and not wishing John Bull to get alarmed 
and break off the friendly relations existing, has 
actually proposed the same scheme to England, 
as favoring the extension of negro liberty, 
which would be otherwise justly regarded as a 
renewal of the slave trade under another name. 

Boston Common.” —It is stated that the 
ommon ” in the city of Boston contains 48 
ss; the iron fence (erected in 1836, at a 
cost of $100,000) is 5,932 feet in length, or 
217 yards more than a mile; there are now 
about thirteen hundred trees, seven hundred of 
which are elms, chiefly American elms, there 
being only about fifty English elms. There are 
about eighty maples, chiefly of the white and 
silver-leaf species. Of lindens, there are about 
seventy. Southwest of the large elm in the hol¬ 
low are several specimens of the black aspen. 
The elms on Tremont street mall were set ont 
about 130 years ago ; those on the Park street 
mall were set out iu 1824. 


More About the New Dome. —Thirty-sb 
the seventy-two hollow cast-iron columns 
tended for the lower section of the new dome 
are now on the ground, with their Corinthian 
capitals of volutes and foliage, ready for eleva¬ 
tion to their places. It is the cast-iron founda¬ 
tion plate of these that the workmen 
engaged in preparing for their reception. These 
columns are twenty-seven feet long, and about 
three feet in diameter at the bottom and two 
and a half at the top. The thickness of the 
iron is about two inches. They are fluted and 
painted white, and were cast by Messrs. Poole 
& Hunt, Baltimore. The mode of casting them 
was in a vertical position, in dry sand, in a pit 
sunk for the purpose, thirty feet deep, and lined 
with a cast-iron curb, perfectly water-tight. The 
castings and other materials for the dome are 
hoisted by a steam engine placed on the top of 
the Capitol, near the base of the dome. Large 
lathes are set up in the machine shop of the 
Capitol, for turning and fitting the castings for 
the dome, which are procured in a rough state 
from different founders in different cities of the 
Union. 

Considerable difficulty has already been ex¬ 
perienced, in the demolition of the old dome, in 
finding efficient workmen at so great a height. 
Men, strong and active on the ground, were 
found to crawl about the work, some of them 
unable to stand upright, and few of them able 
at first to do an ordinary day’s labor, such was 
the effect upon the nerves at such an extreme 
height. Cool must be the heads, stout the 
hearts, and firm the hands, that shall in the 
end stably plant on the stand-point the angel¬ 
faced and star-crowned statue of Liberty.— 
Washington Union. 

The Wine Crop in France. —The vine- 
growers in France appear to have succesfully 
encountered the oidium with sulphur in the few 
places where the disease has appeared, and 
great hopes are entertained of the forthcoming 
vintage. A Paris letter says : 

“ The price of wine is well kept up at Bercy, 
notwithstanding the favorable accounts from 
the wine-producing departments. Transactions 
are quiet at Macon, with a tendency to fall in 
prices. The Bordeaux wine market is also 
quiet. The result of the blossoming is watched 
with anxiety. The proprietors of vineyards 
still express an opinion that there will be no 
great fall in the price of wine, even should there 
be an abundant vintage. The price of spirits 
distilled from beet root of 90 degrees is quoted 
Paris at 116 francs the hectolitre.” 

How the Cuban Tariff is Evaded. —An 
intelligent citizen of Havana tells the editor of 
the Savannah Republican how the heavy and 
onerous import duties of the “ ever-faithful 
isle” are sometimes evaded. A vessel, entirely 
empty, clears, for instance, at Havana, for Ma- 
tanzss, or any other domestic port, with a “ con¬ 
structive” cargo of flour, the customary duty 
on which, when arriving from foreign countries, 
is $9.85 per barrel. With papers all regular 
she goes to sea, falls in, by previous agreement, 
with an American vessel, on the coast of Flori¬ 
da or elsewhere, actually freighted with the 
same dutiable article. The cargo is transferred, 
and the vessel which, left Havana entirely 
empty, proceeds on her voyage, and, entering 
the port for which she had formally cleared, 
throws the flour upon the market duty free. 

Pearls. —The “ pearl fever ” still rages. The 
Lawrence (Mass.) American says that pearls 
have been found in that region, varying from 
' e of a pin-head to that of a pea. The 
is, that others, still larger and more val- 
able—some estimating the value at $500 to 
$1,000—were taken from some of the streams 
in the region of Methuen village. In New Jer¬ 
sey, the business don’t pay. About $6,000 
worth have been found, at a cost of double that 
amount in labor and time. 

Frugality Among the Negroes.— In the 
foundry of Gaty, McCune, & Co., at St. Louis, 
among its two hundred and seventy operatives 
are two negroes, who began life at th%establish- 
ment, in 1849, as slaves. By dint of unflagging 
industry, in due course of time one of them 
bought himself, wife, and five children, paying 
for himself $1,400, and on an average for his 
wife and children $800 each. This negro is 
now supposed to be worth in his own right 
more than $5,000 in real estate in that city. 
Another negro entered the factory about the 
same time, amassed sufficient money by his at¬ 
tention to duty to purchase himself at the price 
of $1,500, his wife at $500, and four children 
at $400 each, and is now worth $6,000 in real 
estate. These negroes were bought from their 
masters by Mr. Gray, with the understanding 
that they should work themselves free, and out 
of his own pocket he gave two per cent, interest 
on the deferred payments. The children of both 
are now receiving an excellent education at the 
public schools of St. Louis. 

Dr Ross’s Slave. —It will not do for Dr. 
Ross to come to the North to teach the North¬ 
ern churches about their duty respecting Sla¬ 
very. He has had himself too much bad com¬ 
plicity with the system, to make him an impar¬ 
tial judge or counsellor. He is a descendant 
of a slave, but there is no moral disrepute in 
that to him. But it now appears that one of 
his own slaves, being sold, fell into cruel hands, 
and when about to be sent down South, he fled, 
was retaken, and beaten with three hundred and 
thirty lashes, and thus mangled and in irons he 
was sent down the river I Think of a Doctor 
of Divinity, a Theologian, a Christian minister, 
being accessory even in the remotest degree or 
contingency to barbarities like these 1 Will 
not our pretended Christianity of this genera¬ 
tion sound like a myth to the next age 7— 
Christian Inquirer. _ 


Mob Law in Iowa. —We have lately recorded 
several executions by mob law in Clinton coun¬ 
ty, Iowa. Gov. Grimes, in a letter to the sheriff 
of that county, says : 

“ I am resolved that, so far as in me lies, this 
lawless violence, which, under the plea of ad¬ 
ministering justice to horse thieves, sets at de¬ 
fiance the authorities of the State, and destroys 
all respect for the laws, both human and divine, 
shall be checked. I shall have no hesitation, 
therefore, when officially advised of the exigen¬ 
cy, to call out the entire military power of the 
State, if necessary, to crush out this spirit of re¬ 
bellion which has shown itself in your county. 
I shall direct all the military companies in the 
State to hold themselves in readiness for duty.” 

From Mexico. —The New Orleans papers 
contain Yera Cruz dates to the 7th inst. The 
British steamer Dee left Vera Cruz on the 6th 
instant for England, with $1,300,000 in specie. 
Gen. Alvarez had gained several successes over 
Vicario, but the latter was not subdued. The 
Trait Union reports the Mexican treasury empty, 
public confidence Bhaken, and the future over¬ 
cast with threatening clouds. The elections in 
Mexico, Queretara, and Puebla, were favorable 
to the Progressistas. The papers were full of 
rumors of another invasion of Sonora, based 
upon private letters from San Francisco. One 
of them says that the expedition is to consist of 
1,000 men. Fatal epidemic fevers were pre¬ 
vailing at Guerrero. 

From Barbados, — Washington, July 20.— 
The brig Leani arrived at Alexandria to-day, 
from Barbados, with dates to the 23d ultimo. 
The health of the island was good. Freights 
were scarce. She fell in with the herm. brig 
Reuben Carver, dismasted and abandoned. Her 
deck was torn up, and her cargo had been taken 

From Washington.— Washington, July 20. 
Both Governor Walker and General Harney 
have power, under the discretionary orders 
heretofore transmitted, to detain the troops 
destined for Utah, to preserve the peace of 
Kansas. 

Ebenezer Dodge has been appointed survey- 
of customs at Salem and Beverly, vice Mr. 
Josslyn, removed. 

The Body of Prof. Mitchell found. —We 
learn from the Asheville Spectator the following 
particulars of the death of Prof. Mitchell, of the 
University of North Carolina, whose probable. 
’ the mountains we have already noticed 
was engaged in exploring the region 
about the Black mountains. He started alone 
from the Mountain House, intending to cross 
the mountains to Caney river. He did not ar¬ 
rive there, and search having been made for 
him, his body was found last week in the Cat¬ 
tail fork of the river. It is supposed that he 
was walking on the edge of a precipice, when 
his foot slipped, and he fell to the earth, forty 
feet below. To his abilities and efforts the 
University owes much of its present prosperity.’’ 

Life Preserved by Hoops. —A lady residing 
New York was saved from the bite of a mad 
>g, a few days since, by—a hoop. While 
passing along Twelfth street, from Broadway, 
the cry of “ mad dog ” was raised, and, before 
she could step aside, a huge bull dog, with every 
mark of madness, was upon her, and, as is the 
custom with those animals, he attempted to bite 
snap while passing. Fortunately, she 
a large hoop, of which the dog took a 
mouthful, and, passing on, was shortly after¬ 
ward killed. _ 

Hail Storm in Vermont. —A great hail 
storm passed over Central Vermont on Thursday 
afternoon, through the towns of Roxbury, North- 
field, and Williamstown, and other towns in 
Washington county. Hail stones fell, measuring 
three inches in diameter, completely covering 
the ground, cutting up the grain, ruining gar¬ 
dens, and breaking a great deal of glass. 

Eighty slaves were liberated last week by 
Col. Thomas Hite and other philanthropic citi- 
_ "is of Jefferson county, Virginia. Col. Hite, 
agent of the owners, accompanied them to 
Middleburg, Pa., where, with a present to each 
of forty dollars in money, and sufficient cloth¬ 
ing, they were set at liberty. 

Severe Storm. — New York, July 20.—A 
terrific storm occurred this afternoon at Roches¬ 
ter. There was rain and hail in torrents, with 
much lightning. Many windows were broken, 
and it is feared that much damage has been 
done to the corn and fruit in the vicinity. 

Killed by Lightning. — Boston, July 20.— 
The Flume House, at Franconia Notch, in the 
White Mountains, was struck by lightning on 
Saturday, and William H. Smith, a merchant 
of Boston, and William Blandon, a clerk in the 
hotel, were killed. 

Southern Commercial Convention. —Gov. 
Wise has appointed three delegates from each 
of the thirteen Congressional districts of the 
State, to attend the Southern Commercial Con¬ 
vention at Knoxville, Tennessee, on the 12 th of 
August next. 

As a Remedy for Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
we think the Oxygenated Bitters unequalled. 
The are free from alcohol, and contain, judi¬ 
ciously combined with other hygienic substan- 
■*" oxygen, the chief vital element. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS IN CANADA. 

The Editor of the Montreal Pilot, September 22,1856, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

The Greatest Anti-Slavery Book Ever 
Produced. 

THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH. 

HOW TO MEET IT. 

By Hinton Eowan Helper, of North Carolina. 

One volume 12mo, 480 pagea. Price 81. 

Sold only by Agents. 

Opinions of Distinguished Men 

from Letters already received. 

From Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD : 

“I have read‘The Impending Crisia of the South 


m Rev. THEODORE PARKER: 

It is an. admirable work. I have long labo 
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From Hon. CASSIUS M. CLAY: 
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Iron Churches, 70 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 20 feet high, capable of accommodating 
700 persons, and costing about $5,000 each, 
have been erected, recently, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of London. They are lined with wood, 
which is covered with canvas, and papered. 
They can be taken down and moved to other 
locations, if desired. 

Harvard College.— From the Annual Re¬ 
port, presented last week, it appears that there 
are in all the libraries connected with the Uni¬ 
versity 114,000 volumes, besides a very large 
number of unbound pamphlets. The library 
of Gore Hall alone contains 74,000 volumes, 
and more than 30,000 unbound pamphlets. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, in addi¬ 
tion to their former gifts, have added this year 
115 volumes of their publications. 

The Democratic representative of Ohio in 
the U. S. Senate, George E. Pugh, spent the 
fourth of July in an effort to prove that the 
words “ all men," in the first sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence, were intended to 
mean “all citizens while the word “created” 
referred not to birth, but to the act of the Gov¬ 
ernment in admitting men to citizenship 1 What 
" profound discovery 1 


The Pro-Slavery press insist that the Topeka 
Constitution is entitled to no respect, because 
it received only 1,731 votes. At that time the 
population was estimated at 30,000. When, a 
few weeks since, the delegates to the Conven¬ 
tion about to be held were elected, the popula¬ 
tion was estimated at 60,000. And yet the ag¬ 
gregate vote will not, it is supposed, exceed 
1,600. If, therefore, because of the smallness 
of the vote, the Topeka Constitution deserves 
no respect, what does the approaching Conven¬ 
tion deserve 7 

George W. Curtis, a correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller informs ns, has lately finished 
a new literary address upon the Higher Law, 
and the Relations of the Scholar thereto, which 
he is to give this month, first at Union College, 
next at Dartmouth, and last before the Normal 
School Association at Westfield, Mass. It is 
somewhat in the vein of his address before the 
literary societies of the College at Middletown, 
Conn., last year, and will attract public atten- 

Singular Death by Drowning. —At Cape 
Elizabeth, Maine, last Saturday afternoon, a 
Miss Helen McFarland, residing in the family 
of Clement Jordan, went into the Spurmick 
- : ver, with three girls, to bathe. After playing 

the water an hour and a half, the Portland 
Argus says, she told her companions she would 
swim on her back, and threw herself in that po¬ 
sition into the water, where it was not more 
than three feet deep, when she immediately 
sank to the bottom. Her companions state 
that when she sank, the water rushed into her 
mouth with a gargling noise, and the only mo¬ 
tion she made was to clasp her hands together. 

Rev. Mr. Waldo, the Chaplain to Congress, 
and the oldest living graduate of Yale College, 
is at New Haven, Connecticut, and will attend 
the College commencement next week. He is 
ninety-five years old. 1 
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PROSPECTUS OF THEELEYENTHVOLUME, 

BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1867. 

The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religions liber¬ 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay¬ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth¬ 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free¬ 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe¬ 
rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no oitizen can obey a human enact¬ 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu¬ 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
fiiangeably aggressive; that its work- 
„ 1 be counteracted only by a permanent 

system of measures; and it therefore has sup¬ 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re¬ 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in¬ 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents‘weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keepB a rec¬ 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im¬ 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence fa 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel¬ 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em¬ 
phatically a Paper for thb Family. 

The Republican Party must now perfect its 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have j ust decided the issue against it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu¬ 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop¬ 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand¬ 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or mora 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent per¬ 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, representing the sentiment* 
of the Free States on the great Question of tha 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot¬ 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en¬ 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely npon, and the pa¬ 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad¬ 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to tha 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that ita 
only dependence is npon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 
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istics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis¬ 
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fairs and of slave eases, and a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the Republican movement. 
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LOVE, YOUTH, AND HOPE. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


THE INSTRUCTIONS OF GOVERNOR WALKER. 

We publish below the instructions of the 
President of the United States to Governor 
Walker. We approve of them cordially and in 
every particular, and we wish no better plat¬ 
form from which to defend the Administration, 
from whatever quarter the assaults may come. 
If the whole public life of James Buchanan did 
not furnish conclusive and irrefutable evidence 
of his desire to maintain the Consttution, and to 
protect the rights of all, these instructions 
would at once satisfy us of the rectitude of his 
intentions. 

Whilst no State has done more than Virginia 
to defend the interests of the South, yet it is grat¬ 
ifying to remember that, when satisfied of the 
honesty and integrity of an Administration, her 
Democracy have never given encouragement 
to the dangerous and frequently impracticable 
ultraisms of South Carolina and other extreme 
Southern States. When she cast her vote for 
James Buchanan, and hailed his election as a 
temporary guarantee of the safety of our institu¬ 
tions, she did not expect him to enlist as a par¬ 
tisan in the Kansas controversy—a controversy 
which was menacing the perpetuity of the 
Union. He was supported and elected by the 
national Democracy, not for the purpose of 
continuing the agitation of the Slavery ques¬ 
tion, but for the purpose of healing the gaping 
wounds from which the life-blood of national 
harmony was rapidly ebbing. Those who ex- 
pected James Buchanan to enlist for long 
and sanguinary conflict under either the 
colors of Jim Lane or Stringfellow, have, of 
course, been disappointed. Those to whom 
the perpetual agitation of Slavery was more 
pleasant than peace and prosperity, have noth¬ 
ing to hope for (yom the present Administra 
tion. There is no hope for extremists, either 
North or South, in the ranks of the National 
Democracy. 

When the President surrounded himself by 
national, Union-loving statesmen, he called to 
his aid men in whose hands the interests of the 
South are as secure as they would be in those 
who are now rejoicing in a sectional and sala¬ 
mander atmosphere of fire and flame. 

The instructions to Governor Walker breathe 
nothing but conciliation and harmony. They 
embody, they are the essence of all and of every 
argument which has ever been made, in Con¬ 
gress or on the stump, in favor of the Kansas 
bill. The Administration desires that the 
people op Kansas shall, without foreign 


' ed, either for or against the Constitution ; that 
is alL The fear of aid societies and Yankee 
emigrants forcing and controlling the elections 
comes too late. Reeder, Shannon, and Geary, 
“ Batraps ” of the late Administration, have, 
according to the admissions of Atchison and 
others, settled the fate of Kansas. What we 
now ask is, that, for the sake of the sacred 
pledges of the Democratic party to the nation, 
the spirit of the Kansas-Nebraska act may be 
fairly and honestly carried out. 

Recurring to the instructions of the Ad¬ 
ministration to Walker, we feel assured that 
the Democracy of the South will sustain the 
Administration. About Virginia we have no 
doubt. The conservative, clear-headed De¬ 
mocracy of this State have never deserted a 
Democratic President because, in the discharge 
of his high duties, he refused to play the part 
of a partisan leader. Their faith in the wisdom 
and integrity of James Buchanan, who has been 
the friend of the South through life, cannot be 
shaken by idle and groundless denunciations. 
The extremists and impraclicables of the ex¬ 
treme Southern States must, as heretofore, 
learn wisdom and moderation from Virginia. 
Self-reliant, and justly proud of their fifty-seven 
years unbroken triumph, the Virginia Democ¬ 
racy do not usually repair to the banks of the 
Mississippi for instruction. 

The President’s Instructions to Governor Walker, 
through the Seoretary of State. 

The state of things in Kansas has caused the 
President groat solicitude. He is very anxious 
for the permanent continuance of the public 
peace, and for the restoration of public con¬ 
fidence, so that the people of that Territory 
may enjoy tranquillity and the exercise of all 
the rights which justly belong to them. This 
effected, a career of prosperity would be opened 
in consequence of the natural advantages of the 
country—probably not exceeded by any other 
region in our extensive territory. Prom causes 
not necessary to recapitulate, difficulties have 
existed there, occasioning great uneasiness ev¬ 
erywhere, and threatening the most disastrous 
consequences. It is believed that firmness and 
discretion in the administration of the Territo¬ 
rial Government will go far towards the per¬ 
manent establishment of the peace which now 
prevails there, and it is hoped will prevent its 
future disturbance. 

In seeking to procure the services of a citi¬ 
zen qualified to undertake these responsible 
duties with a prospect of success, the President 
was gratified to learn, when application was 
made to you. that you were willing to accept 
the office of Governor of Kansas, and to devote 
yourself to the execution of its important du¬ 
ties. In this feeling he is confident that the 
country will participate, and will find in your 
distinguished public services, and in the high 
positions you have so ably filled, an assurance 
that the measures you adopt will be well calcu¬ 
lated to asBert the authority of the law. 

The President was desirous that you should 
proceed immediately to Kansas, and enter upon 
the executive duties. But, as you had inform¬ 
ed him in your letter of acceptance that circum¬ 
stances beyond your control would render it 
impossible for you to leave here before the 
second Monday of May next, he assents to this 
delay, and trusts that, immediately thereafter, 
you will proceed to your government, and enter 
upon your duties. And the President the 
more readily assents to this arrangement, be¬ 
cause, in the mean time. T. P. Stanton, Esq , 
will accept the office of Secretary of the Terri¬ 
tory, and, in your absence, will be vested with 
all the powers of the Executive. He will im¬ 
mediately set out for Kansas. In accepting 
the office, he has been animated by the same 
motives which have prompted you to make a 
sacrifice to the public interest, and he will com¬ 
mand the confidence of the country by his well- 
known services and experience, and by his 
qualifications for the position. 

Commissions for yourself and for him accom¬ 
pany these instructions. 

There are two great objects connected with 
the present excitement growing out of the af¬ 
fairs of Kansas, and the attainment of which 
will bring it to a speedy termination. These 
were clearly and succinctly stated in the Presi¬ 
dent’s recent inaugural address, and I embody 
the paragraphs in this communication, asking 
your especial attention to them. It is declared 
in that instrument to be “ the imperative and 
indispensable duty of the Government of the 
United States to secure to every resident inhab¬ 
itant the free and independent expression of 
his opinion by his vote. This sacred right of 
each individual must be preserved ; ” and “that 
being accomplished, nothing can be fairer than 
to leave the people of a Territory, free from all 
foreign interference, to decide their own destiny 
for themselves, subj ect only to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


way. No sounder doctrine of States Rights 
than this was ever proclaimed. It is that for 
which Calhoun, Upshur, and all the lamented 
leaders of the States Rights party would have 
contended, were they now living. 

To prevent foreign interference with the cit¬ 
izens of Kansas, to prevent all interlopers from 
New England and Missouri from browbeating 
the legal voters, the President in his instruc¬ 
tions authorizes and instructs Governor Walker 
to call out the military. All that Walker, all 
that the Administration desire is, that the peo¬ 
ple of Kansas may have the same right which 
other States have, of saying whether they ap¬ 
prove or disapprove of their own Constitution. 

To deny this right to the people of a State 
who desire it would be the worst of despotism. 
The people of Kansas, or our own friends there, 
the Pro-Slavery party, have, in Convention, 
with one dissenting voice, desired that the Con¬ 
stitution should be submitted. 

After such an expression of opinion, what 
particular doctrine of the new States right par¬ 
ty sanctions the interference of Georgia or Mis 
sissippi with Kansas ? There are ten thousand 
registered voters in Kansas. Of that number, 
more than two thousand voted at the late elec¬ 
tion of members of the proposed Constitutional 
Convention. The election occurred at a time 
when either apathy or the fever of speculation 
prevented eight thousand registered voters from 
exercising the right of suffrage. Nor is it to be 
supposed that the people of a new and wild 
Territory, before the late election, devoted much 
time to the consideration of the character of 
the Constitution which the Convention may 
construct. 

So jealously do the citizens of the oldest 
States guard the powers which they give to the 
members of a Constitutional Convention, that 
not content with obtaining from the candidates 
a full expression of opinion, during the long 
canvass which precedes an election, of all ques¬ 
tions relating to the proposed changes of the 
organic law, they require their work, when 
completed, to be submitted to the people, at 
the polls. This the Virginia people have twice 
required ; this the people of other States have 
also required, without one dissenting voice. 

If there are always good reasons for this 
course in the old States, where nearly all the 
voters usually vote at the election of delegates, 
the reasons for it are imperative in a new Ter¬ 
ritory or State, especially where but two thou¬ 
sand out of ten thousand voters took sufficient 
interest in the election to vote. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that no Constitu¬ 
tion will be acceptable to the people of Kansas, 
unless it is submitted to the people. So many 
frauds have been committed there, that the 
voters place no confidence in their legislative 
bodies in that territory. 

But the opponents of the National Democra¬ 
cy in the Southern States, those who refuse to 
believe in the integrity of the Northern Democ¬ 
racy, in spite of their thousand sacrifices in 
our behalf, charge that the proposition to sub¬ 
mit the Constitution to the people of Kansas 
conceals a design upon the part of Walker to 
make Kansas a free State. The Pro-Slavery 
party of Kansas, however, who have heretofore 
watched their Governors with lynx-like vigil¬ 
ance, repudiate this charge, and endorse 
Walker and the Administration. 

We do not imagine that the most rabid of 
the secessionists are yet prepared to charge 
home upon James Buchanan and his Cabinet 
a deliberate design to abolitions Kansas. 
They have not yet worked themselves np to 
that state of frenzy, although the dog-days of 
summer may develop the wildest stages of their 
malady. 

The Pre-Slavery voters in Kansas having no 
fears of the result of a popular vote, and no¬ 
body yet being exactly prepared to excom 
mumcate Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet as 
traitors, what serious consequence is likely to 
flow from the instructions of the Administration 
to Gov. Walker? 

Unless the opponents of the Administration 
know more about Kansas affairs than tho Pro- 
Slavery party of that Territory, nothing bnt a 


We have witnessed with unfeigned regret the 
spirit in which nearly the whole Southern press 
has received and treated the inaugural address 
of Gov. Walker, of Kansas. From the Know 
Nothing opposition press we had little else to 
expect; but it is rather more serious to see that 
the Democratic press are by no means unani¬ 
mous in the view they take of his conduct. It 
is a still more important fact, that two Demo¬ 
cratic State Conventions—one in Georgia and 
one in Mississippi—have taken strong excep¬ 
tions to oertain expressions in Gov. Walker’s 
inaugural address. The Georgia Convention 
goes further, and concludes itB censure by ex¬ 
pressing the belief that he will be removed. It 
is natural enough that this state of things should 
afford a great deal of malicious pleasure to 
Northern Abolitionists as well as to Southern 
Know Nothings. They hunt in couples, and 
have a common political interest in pulling 
down the only party which defends the Consti¬ 
tution at all points. 

The course which we are quite sure Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan will take in dealing with the whole 
Kansas affair is a very plain one. His path is 
so clearly marked out by principle, that a states¬ 
man with the thousandth part of his sagacity 
could not fail to see it. That he would wilfully 
turn aside from what he knows to be his duty, 
is a slander on his character which we think 
his worst enemy is not base enough to utter. 
He will not forfeit the high place to which his 
past life entitles him in the history of his coun¬ 
try by an act of treachery to the principles 
which carried him into office. The American 
People were never safer than they are at this 
moment in relying on the wisdom and integri¬ 
ty of their Chief Magistrate. 

The Georgia resolutions assail Gov. Walker 
on two points: 1. He advocated the submission 
of the Constitution to a direct vote of the peo¬ 
ple ; and 2. He furnished arguments in favor of 
making Kansas a free State. On both these 
points we have some opinions which we pro¬ 
pose to record now and here. 

We do not understand our Georgia friends to 
find fault with the general doctrine that the 
people of Kansas have the power to decide the 
question of Slavery for themselves, by inserting 
in their Constitution whatever provision on that 
subject they think proper. This is a proposi¬ 
tion which no man can deny, and call himself 
a Democrat, or friend of the Constitution and 
laws. It was the Shibboleth of the party in the 
canvass of 1856, as it had been in many a con¬ 
test before that. It was embodied in the Com¬ 
promise measures of 1859 ; it was made part 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill itself; it was in¬ 
corporated in the Cincinnati platform; the can¬ 
didates of the party were pledged to it; the 
speakers and writers of the party pleaded for 
it, and it was unanimouslyadopted by the masses 
of the party at the polls. Beside all this, the 
Supreme Court have established it as the law 
of the land, by demonstrating that the power of 
deciding upon the subject of Slavery does not 
exist anywhere else. 

Even if we had not these overwhelming au¬ 
thorities to back us—if it were proper to re¬ 
argue upon original principles a question that 
has been settled by Congress, assented to by 
the people, and sanctioned by the solemn judg¬ 
ment of the highest judicial tribunal in the 
world—still we think it would require but little 
dialectic skill to show the justice and necessity 
of it so plainly, that no one could deny it who 
has sense enough to know his light hand from 
his left. 

The contrary doctrine is the exclusive prop¬ 
erty of our Northern Anti-Slavery opponents. 
If Kansas shall come to Congress and ask for 
admission, with a Consitution made in pursu¬ 
ance of legal authority not inconsistent with 
the fundamental law of the Union, and approved 
by her own people, all sound men will say ad¬ 
mit her. The Abolitionists alone would throw 
her Constitution back into her face, if its pro¬ 
visions on the subject of Slavery did not please 
them. They alone would say to her people, 
“ You have made a Constitution which suits 


your own wants and wishes, but we have other 
views, and we are your masters. You must 
disregard your own opinions, and conform 
wholly to ours.” Those who sincerely believe 
that Congress ought to speak thus have no 
reason for it but the insane hatred and preju¬ 
dice against Southern men with which they are 
saturated from the crown to the toe. 

Will Mr. Buchanan, in any event, take the 
Abolition side of the question ? Will he be 
found arraying his power and influence against 
his own sense of right and duty, and against 
justice, reason, the law, and the Constitution? 
Would be lend his brow to the shame with which 
such an act must blacken it forever? Would he 
“ sell the mighty space of his large honors ” for 
anything that his weak and impotent enemies 
might offer? No; the Democracy of the whole 
country, North and South, have been true to 
him, and he will be true to them. 

We repeat, that the Constitution of Kansas 
must come from the people of Kansas. Other 
power to make such an instrument there is not 
under Heaven. 

But the Georgia Convention, without denying 
this great principle, seems to think that the 
Constitution of Kansas ought not to be submitted 
to a direct vote of the people in their primary 
capacity. We admit that this is not in all cases 
a sine qua non. It is a fair presumption (if 
there be no circumstanees to repel it) that a 
Convention of delegates chosen by the people 
will act in aeeordance with the will of their con¬ 
stituents. When, therefore, there is no serious 
dispute upon the Constitution, either in the Con¬ 
vention or among the people, the power of the 
delegates alone may put it in operation. But 
such is not the case in Kansas. The most vio¬ 
lent struggle this country ever saw, upon the 
most important issue which the Constitution is 
to determine, has been going on there for sev¬ 
eral years, between parties so evenly balanced 
that both claim the majority, and so hostile to 
one another that numerous lives have been lost 
in the contest. 

Under these circumstanees, there can he no 
such thing as ascertaining clearly and without 
doubt the will of the people, in any way, except 
by their own direct expression of it at the polls. 
A Constitution not subjected to that test, no 
matter what it contains, will never be acknowl¬ 
edged by its opponents to be anything but a 
fraud. A plausible color might be given to this 
assertion by the argument that the members of 
the Convention could have no motive for refu¬ 
sing to submit their work to their constituents, 
except a consciousness that the majority would 
condemn it. We confess that we should find 
some difficulty in answering this. What other 
motive could they have? 

We do most devoutly believe that, unless the 
Constitution of Kansas be submitted to a direct 
vote of the people, the unhappy controversy 
which has heretofore raged in that Territory will 
be prolonged for an indefinite time to come. We 
are equally well convinced that the will of the 
majority, whether it be for or against Slavery, 
will finally triumph, though it may be after 
years of strife, disastrous to the best interest of 
the country, and dangerous, it may be, to the 
peace and safety of the whole Union. 

Again: This movement of the Territorial au¬ 
thorities to form a Constitution is made, not in 
the regular way, in pursuance of an enabling 
and authorizing act of Congress, but in the 
mere motion of the Territorial Legislature itself. 
Nay, it has been begun and carried on in the 
teeth of a refusal by Congress to pass such an 
act. This irregularity is not fatal. There are 
' other cases in which it was overlooked. But it 
efin be waived only in consideration of the fact 
that the people have expressed their will in un¬ 
mistakable language. If we dispense with the 
legal forms of proceeding, we must have the 
substance. 

We think, for these reasons, that Gov. Walk¬ 
er, in advocating a submission of the Constitu¬ 
tion to a vote of the people, acted with wisdom 
and justice, and followed only line of policy 
which promises to settle this vexed question 
either rightly or satisfactorily. In this respect, 
at least, he has done nothing worthy of death 
or bonds. 

But who are the people ? What shall be the 
qualifications of a voter on the Constitution, 
when it comes to be submitted? We answer, 
that this is for the Convention to settle. Those 
who think that the Convention might declare 
the Constitution in full force, by virtue of their 
own will, can hardly deny that they might ap¬ 
pend to it a condition requiring it to be first 
approved by the people. If they can do this, 
they can also say what classes of persons shall 
be counted as being part of the people. The 
Convention that framed the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion exercised this power when they referred to 
their constituents, (the States,) and prescribed 
that their approbation should be given or with¬ 
held by State Conventions. The Constitution 
of Virginia was submitted to the votes of men 
enfranchised by the Convention for the first 
time. Of course, the Kansas Convention will 
see that every proper guard is thrown around 
the lagal voter, and that his bona fide intention 
to remain in the Territory is tested by a pre¬ 
vious residence of sufficient length. We should 
Bay that the qualifications required to make a 
legal voter under the Constitution ought to en¬ 
title an inhabitant to vote upon it—for or 
against its adoption. 

But there is another accusation against the 
Governor of Kansas. He has argued the Free 
State side of the question. We quote all the 
part of the inaugural on which this charge is 
based. Here it is : 

“ And, let me ask you, what possible good 
has been accomplished by agitating in Con¬ 
gress, and in Presidential conflicts, the Slavery 
question ? Has it emancipated a single slave, 
or improved their condition ? Has it made a 
single State free, where Slavery otherwise would 
have existed ? Has it accelerated the disap¬ 
pearance of Slavery from the more northern 
of the slaveholding States, or accomplished any 
practical good whatever ? No, my fellow-citi¬ 
zens ; nothing but unmitigated evil has already 
ensued, with disasters still more impending for 
the future, as a consequence of this agitation. 

“ There is a law more powerful than the leg¬ 
islation of man—more potent than passion or 
prejudice—that must ultimately determine the 
location of Slavery in this country ; it is the 
isothermal line; it is the law of the thermom¬ 
eter, of latitude or altitude, regulating climate, 
labor, and productions, and, as a consequence, 
profit and loss. Thus, even upon the mountain 
heights of the tropics, Slavery can no more 
exist than in northern latitudes, because it is 
unprofitable, being unsnited to the constitution 
of the sable race transplanted here from the 
equatorial heats of Africa. Why is it that, in 
the Union, Slavery recedes from the North and 
progresses South ? Is it this same great cli¬ 
mate law now operating for or agamst Slavery 
in Kansas ? If on the elevated plains of Kan¬ 
sas, stretching to the base of our American 
Alps—the Rocky Mountains—and including 
their eastern crest, crowned with perpetual 
snow, from which sweep over her open prairies 
those chilling blasts, reducing the average 
range of the thermometer here to a temperature 
nearly as low as that of New England, should 
render Slavery unprofitable here, because un¬ 
suited to the tropical constitution of the negro 
race, the law above referred to must ultimately 
determine that question here, and can he no 
more controlled by the legislation of man than 
any other moral or physical law of the Almighty. 
Especially must this law operate with irresisti¬ 
ble force in this country, where the number of 
slaves is limited, and cannot be increased by 
importation, where many millions of acres of 
sugar and cotton lands are still uncultivated ; 
and, from the ever-augmenting demand, exceed¬ 
ing the supply, the price of those great staples 
has nearly doubled, demanding vastly more 
slave labor for their production. 

“ If> from the operation of these causes, Sla¬ 
very should not exist here, I trust it by no 
means follows that Kansas should become a 
State controlled by the treason and fanaticism 
ot Abolition. She has, in any event, certain 
constitutional duties to perform to her sister 
States, and especially to her immediate neigh¬ 
bor —• the slaveholding State of Missouri. 
Though that great State, by rivers and rail¬ 
roads, must flow to a great extent our trade 
and intercourse, our imports and exports. Our 
entire eastern front is upon her border; from 
Missouri come a great number of her citizens ; 
even the farms of the two StateB are cut by the 
line of State boundary, part in Kansas, part in 
Missouri; her citizens meet us in daily inter¬ 
course ; and that Kansas should become hos¬ 
tile to Missouri, an asylum for her fugitive 
slaves, or a propagandist of Abolition treason, 
would be alike inexpedient and unjust, and 
fatal to the continuance of the American Union. 
In any event, then, I trust that the Constitution 
of Kansas will contain such clauses as will for¬ 
ever secure to the State of Missouri the faithful 
performance of all constitutional guaranties, 
not only by Federal but by State authority, and 
the supremacy within our limits of the authori¬ 
ty of the Supreme Court of the United States 


on all constitutional questions he firmly estab- 

When we take these paragraphs, and com¬ 
press the meaniag of them into Bhort sentences, 
they amount to this: The question of Slavery 
has always been, and always will be, settled by 
certain laws of nature, which are above all hu¬ 
man legislation. If those laws of nature shall 
so operate upon Kansas as to make her a Free 
State, all legislation in the other direction will 
he vain. This was rather expressing a truism 
than making an argument. The propriety, 
however, and timeliness, of uttering such a tru¬ 
ism then and there, are subjects on which we 
affirm nothing and deny nothing. We are too 
far away, and know too little of the circumstan¬ 
ces with which he was surrounded, to be a 
competent judge of his conduct in a matter so 

But there are certain considerations which 
will insure Gov. Walker a just if not a kind 
judgment from every fair-minded man, especial¬ 
ly in the South. A Southern man himself, he 
has been a uniform and consistent champion 
of Southern rights. The extremest men of 
that section pressed him upon Mr. Buchanan 
for the highest place in his Cabinet. He is, 
besides, an able, far seeing, and sagacious states¬ 
man, as little likely as any other in the country 
to impale himself upon a point of mere pru¬ 
dence. This alone might raise a presumption 
that he neither did harm nor intended any to 
Southern interests. But when we see, in ad¬ 
dition to this, that he is actively co-operating 
with the Democratic party in Kansas, inclu¬ 
ding all the Pro-Slavery men in the Territory; 
when we find his whole course sustained by the 
Pro Slavery presses there; when we hear of no 
complaint whatever from the quarter whence 
complaint ought to come, if there were any 
cause for it, we are constrained to think that 
the Georgia and Mississippi Demoeracy have 
pronounced their judgment rather hastily. 

Governor Walker is a Southern man; he has 
been sent out by an Administration pledged to 
the defence of Southern rights: he is surround¬ 
ed by a corps of officers, most of them from the 
South, and every one of them sound national 
men; he was instructed to regard the terri¬ 
torial authorities as legal, and sustain them 
against the rebellion of the Topeka Aboli¬ 
tionists ; he is acting in concert with the friends 
of the South, and gallantly fighting their ene¬ 
mies. We cannot help but think that Buch a 
man, so sent, so instructed, so surrounded, and 
so acting, is entitled to sympathy, comfort, and 
aid, from the South, whenever they can be given 
with a conscientious regard to truth. With 
such a battle raging in his front, it was harsh 
and ungracious to open this fire on his rear. 

THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

We presume we do not attach too much im¬ 
portance to an article which we copy to-day 
from the Washington Union, when we infer 
from it a determination on the part of the Fed¬ 
eral Administration to sustain Gov. Walker in 
Kansas, and treat it as a pledge that the peo¬ 
ple of that Territory shall have an opportunity 
of passing upon the Constitution under which 
they are to live. It bears internal evidence of 
having been written by authority, and seems to 
be so construed uniformly by the cognoscenti 
at Washington. 

This article, assuming it to he authorized by 
the Government, marks an era in the political 
history of the country ; it is the first tribute of 
respect to the Anti Slavery sentiment of the 
Northern States which has come from the Fed¬ 
eral Executive for the last twenty years. After 
a contest conducted with great bitterness, and, 
so far as the North was concerned, under every 
imaginable disadvantage, we have to-day to re¬ 
cord the very first act of any Federal Adminis¬ 
tration wearing an aspect of resistance to the 
Pro-Slavery policy of the Southern Oligarchy. 
The quietus which General Jackson gave to 
the Nullifiers of 1836, though a blow to the 
same political interest as that which has had 
the control" of the Government for the last few 
years, arose upon altogether a different issue, 
and therefore does not deserve to be regarded 
as an exception. Mr. Buchanan and his advi¬ 
sers, in the article to which we refer, have de¬ 
liberately sounded a retreat from the ground 
which was occupied by the late Administration. 
They admit that the circumstances under which 
the late Legislative Government of Kansas was 
imposed upon its people were unpopular, and 
never could command their general obedience 
or respect; and in spite of the threats and de¬ 
nunciations of the Southern press, they recog¬ 
nise the necessity of giving the people of the 
Territory an opportunity of approving or of re¬ 
jecting the Constitution which a Convention 
elected under that organization should provide. 
Such a submission to the popular voice was 
not provided for, nor even contemplated, so far 
as we can discern, by Congress. No such con¬ 
cession was ever dreamed of by the late Ad¬ 
ministration, who spared neither bribes nor 
blood to silence the speech and hind the hands 
of the Free State settlers, who sought at the 
ballot-box and with the press to keep Blaves out 
of the Territory. But we have had a Presiden¬ 
tial election in the country lately, and a state 
of feeling has been revealed, which Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, we begin to think, has had the good 
sense to profit by. He has discovered—so we 
suspect—that the Government of this country 
cannot he conducted any longer under a Sla¬ 
very-extension policy; that the nearest ap¬ 
proach to it that our people will bear is a rigor¬ 
ous neutrality, and for that he is steering. To 
reach it, he will be obliged to take several steps 
back. The first we have to-day the pleasure of 
recording. We hail the omen. May he select 
for his motto the words inscribed bythe ancients 
upon the Pillars of Hercules, Plus Ultra. If 
so, he will be able to do what no President of 
late years has done, (and for an obvious rea¬ 
son,) he will lay down his office more popular 
and more respected than when he assumed it. 

But the question which will soon be in every 
man’s mouth is, Will the President have the 
courage to meet and brave the assault which 
the policy here indicated is sure to bring upon 
him ? Nearly every leading Administration 
journal is committed against Walker’s course; 
and most of them, such as the Charleston Mer¬ 
cury, the Richmond South, the Washington 
States, and the Georgia, Mississippi, and Lou¬ 
isiana presses, have very generally denounced 
it in terms which will compel them hereafter to 
occupy an attitude of hostility to the Governor, 
and to any party that sustains him. Two State 
Legislatures have expressed similar opinions, 
and others may follow their example. Has the 
President the firmness necessary to stand to 
his colors, and risk a second dismemberment 
of his party ? If not, he is ruined. If he has, 
the force of circumstances will give him one of 
the finest historical positions occupied by any 
President. In either ease, whether he is or is 
not equal to the emergency, he is at least able 
to mark the Ghange of current which has taken 
place, and to show to the future student of his¬ 
tory when Slavery ceased to be protected by 
the Federal Government as national, and Free¬ 
dom to he proscribed as sectional. 


ling to permit Slavery to remain confined to its 
present limits ; and they have employed every 
power of the Government, within the last four 
years, to enlarge the area of human servitude. 
The great leaders of the Democratic party have 
covenanted with Slavery; and the notorious 
fact is known and read of all men, that they 
have sold themselves bodily to Southern fac- 
tionists. This is true of Douglas, of Pierce, of 
Buchanan, and of every other prominent leader 
of the party in the North. Do we desire evi¬ 
dence of this fact? If this i3 the ease, evidence 
accumulates on every hand. The destruction 
of the constitutional compromises—conniving 
at Border Ruffian invasions of the ballot-box— 
laboring to deprive citizens of the right of suf¬ 
frage in Kansas—betraying an eager desire to 
establish Slavery in free Territories—vindica¬ 
ting bogus Legislatures and mercenary sheriffs— 
endorsing the principle of Squatter Sovereign¬ 
ty, in clear violation of constitutional provis¬ 
ions—and indirectly countenancing polygamy 
and the grossest licentiousness in Utah—are 
some of the principal ingredients of modern 
Democracy. It is true that some words have 
lost their original signification. This is espe¬ 
cially applicable to the word “ Democracy.” It 
has become so prostituted by the party which 
claims it as the name of their organization, that 
we consider it now the direct antithesis of its 
primitive definition. Democracy, in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of its modern expo¬ 
nents, is synonymous with pro slaveryism and 
political corruption. Instead of advancing the 
interests of the people, it is waging a perpetual 
warfare against those rights which are so truth¬ 
fully fiefined in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. It contemplates the entire overthrow 
of liberty in America, and its insatiable ambi¬ 
tion to do evil will never be gratified to its ful¬ 
lest extent, until a universal serfdom is estab¬ 
lished upon the continent. The reign of Doug¬ 
las, the Administration of Pierce, and the pres¬ 
ent regal supremacy of Buchananism, are un¬ 
mistakable evidences of the fact, that the entire 
American Government, in these latter days, is 
committed, body and soul, to the vindication of 
Slavery and Oppression. 

While this is the case, agitation upon the 
part of the freemen of the United States is 
neither censurable nor unpatriotic. It is our 
duty, and the duty of every lover of free insti¬ 
tutions in our country, to assist in rolling back 
the tide of misrule and anarchy that threatens 
to inundate the nation. While it is our fixed 
determination, as freemen, to repel every en¬ 
croachment of the slave power, and confine 
Slavery to its own legitimate premises, it is the 
unalterable resolution of the Demoeracy to ex¬ 
tend the “ peculiar institution'’ over every part 
of the United States that is capable of maintain¬ 
ing a slave population. Kansas has been in¬ 
vaded by Administration Ruffians, and the pro¬ 
visions of the-Kansas Bill have been applied, so 
far as the Douglas policy has influence, to every 
Territory of the United States. 

It is our purpose to continue the agitation of 
this question. Our vast Territories on the West 
are endangered with reference to servitude; 
and, in view of this fact, we will fulfill our obli¬ 
gations to our country, by warning our people 
against the invasion of Slavery. A controversy 
on this subject is not dangerous. The interests 
of the people will not suffer by a diseuBsion, 
and, in despite of Gov. Walker and his procla¬ 
mation, we intend to keep the subject before 
our readers, until they are thoroughly convinced 
of the impropriety of placing confidence in 
Democratic leaders. 


holds of the slave Democracy, though contain¬ 
ing but about one-sixth of the population, have 
more than one-third of the representation in 
both branches of the Legislature, aud in the 
Constitutional Convention. But this monstrous 
inequality has been more than overpowered by 
the strength of Republican sentiment in the 
Territory. 

It is just three years since we drew up and 
circulated a call for the first Convention of 
Anti-Slavery men ever held in the Territory ; 
and it was not without difficulty that we col¬ 
lected enough names to give the movement 
even the appearance of a reality. And we re¬ 
member how one of the Pro-Slavery journals of 
the Territory congratulated itself that there were 
not more than half a dozen persons to be found 
who were “ fanatics ” on the subject of Slavery I 
The “ fanatics ” now sit in the throne of power; 
and they will frame a Constitution under which 
Isaac Atwater may rejoice to find himself se¬ 
cure in his unalienable right to “ life, liberty, 
aud the pursuit of happiness.” 

On the 26th of July, 1855, the Republicans 
first made a nomination in Minnesota, amid 
the jeers, but ill-concealed alarm, of the whole 
Hunker forces. In less than two years from 
that date, notwithstanding the above disadvan¬ 
tages, and with hut an imperfect organization, 
they are masters of the Territory 1 

It may not he pleasant for our anti-Repuhli- 
can friends to consider these things, but we 
hope, nevertheless, they will note the circum¬ 
stance that, as the recent election returns show, 
tAeir power is rapidly gliding away, even in 
tho36 portions of the Territory where they have 
hitherto been strongest. Take, for instance, 
the Stillwater district, where the Republicans 
are fairly in the field for the first time as Re¬ 
publicans, and where a change of 60 or 60 
votes would have given them the victory. Or 
teke the Benton district, where, we believe, a 
Republican ticket was never before nominated; 
one Republican is elected, and the other would 
doubtless have been, but for illegal voting at 
Crow Wing. St. Paul, it is true, holds on in its 
downward conrse; but, even there, the “ Dem¬ 
ocratic” outrages upon the ballot-box may yet 
produce a reaction which shall prove a whole¬ 
some lesson, though we are rather skeptical 
about it. 

Complete statistics of the recent election are 
not now within our reach, but it will be pretty 
saFe to estimate that the Republicans caBt three- 
fifths of the whole legal vote. With a just ap¬ 
portionment, and a full vote, we believe they 
will elect nearly two-thirds of the members of 
the first Legislature of the State of Minnesota. 
The densely-populated counties of Southern 
Minnesota are almost unanimously on the right 
side; and the Pro-Slavery Democracy can hope 
for little succor from the Minnesota Valley, out¬ 
side of Joseph R. Brown’s immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. Hennepin, McLeod, and Wright coun¬ 
ties, are rooted and grounded in the true Jeffer¬ 
son faith; Carver is righting itself, and wo 
think Meeker will never again repeat its recent 
mistake. Stearns county is cloudy. Morrison, 
Benton, and Sherburne, if subdivided into rep¬ 
resentative districts, will elect two Republicans 
to one Hunker. Our immigrant population is 
mainly from New York, New England, and 
Ohio, and the present preponderance in favor 
of free principles is increased by almost every 
steamboat that arrives. School houses and 
churches are going up in every direction, and 
the press is diffusing intelligence even to the 
remotest cabins upon the frontier. 

There’s light ahead, and every prospect en¬ 
courages the belief that Minnesota may be de¬ 
pended on as a Republican State. 
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MILK. ROSTAN’S 

SELECT FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

No. 30 West Twenty-fifth Street, opposite Trin¬ 
ity Chapel, New York. 

M LLE. ROSTAN, of Paris, respectfully informs her 
friends amt the public that her school will com- 


A. RANNEY, PUBLISHER, 

OFFERS FOR SALE 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

BOOKS AND MAPS, 

Of all kinds, at Publishers’ Prices. 

. To be accompanied with 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GIFTS, 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 

T HIS Institution is located at McGrawville, Cortland 
county, New York. McGrawville is a quiet and 


I t is designed by the Trustees that this Institution shall 
be excelled by no Institution in the country, in advanta¬ 
ges to obtain a thorough and practical education. 

It is Anti-Slavery and Anti-sectarian in its character, 


Board, including room rent and lodging, can* be obtain, 
ed in private families, f'om SI 50 to $2.00 per week. 

Board in the Hall will be furnished at a ch^ap rate. $1.50. 
Students wishing to board themselves, can obtain con¬ 
venient rooms in the village. 

Rooms can also be had for those who wish to board 


biology, and Geography, per Term - $4.00 


N. B.—No charge will be made for incidentals, and no 
extra charge for the French and German Languages. 

Lessons will be given on the Piano and Melodeon. 

Students are expected to pay Tuition and room rent in 
advance. 

Teachers f Department. 

By reason of the numerous applications made at this 
Institution for Teachers, a Teachers’ Department has 
been established, designed to afford the best of facilities to 
those wishing to avail themselves of its advantages. A 
class will be formed, to he drilled particularly in those 
branches usually taught in common and select schools. 


Academic Department. 

imic Department has been established in the 
n which all the branches usually taught in 
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nplilS valuable little work, on Riasing. Breaking,Train- 
JL ing, Riding, Driving, Stabling, Feeding, and Doctor- 


Extemporaneous Speaking. 


THE ADMINISTRATION ON KANSAS. 

The Washington Union has spoken ont in 
a semi-official view of Gov. Walker’s pro¬ 
gramme in Kansas, gingerly endorsing the 
same. It is understood that the article rep¬ 
resents the views of Mr. Buchanan and his 
Cabinet, and this lends to it an importance 
which would not otherwise attach to it. It is 
written with a desire to conciliate the opposi¬ 
tion growing up iu the South, and to show that 
Mr. Buchanan is perfectly true to them on all 
vital issues, and also to demonstrate that it is 
folly for the struggle to be continued in Kan¬ 
sas, and that Gov. Walker’s course is the true 
one for the interests of the South. That we 
may not be accused of misrepresenting the 
spirit of the article, we ask our readers to care¬ 
fully peruse the following extract: 

“But there are certain considerations which 
will insure Gov. Walker a just if not a kind 
judgment from every fair-minded man, especial¬ 
ly in the South. A Southern man himself, he 
has been a uniform and consistent champion 
of Southern rights. The extremest men of that 
section pressed him upon Mr. Buchanan for 
the highest place in his Cabinet. He is, be¬ 
sides, an able, far-seeing, and sagacious states¬ 
man, as little likely as any other in the coun¬ 
try to impale himself on a point of mere pru¬ 
dence. This alone might raise a presumption 
that he neither did harm nor intended any to 
Southern interests. But when we see, in addi¬ 
tion to this, that he is actively co-operating 
with the Democratic party in Kansas, including 
all the Pro-Slavery men in the Territory ; when 
we find his whole course sustained by the Pro- 
Slavery press there; when we hear no com¬ 
plaint whatever from the quarter whence com¬ 
plaint ought to come, if there were any cause 
for it, we are constrained to think that the 
Georgia and Mississippi Democracy have pro¬ 
nounced their judgment rather hastily. 

“ Governor Walker is a Southern man; he 
has been sent out by an Administration pledged 
to the defence of Southern rights; he is sur¬ 
rounded by a corps of officers, most of them 
from the South, and every one of them sound 
national men; he was instructed to regard the 
Territorial authorities as legal, and sustain 
them against the rebellion of the Topeka Aboli¬ 
tionists; he is acting in concert with the 
friends of the South, and gallantly fighting 
their enemies. We cannot help but think that 
such a man, so sent, so instructed, so surround¬ 
ed and acting, is entitled to sympathy, comfort, 
and aid, from the South, whenever they can be 
given with a conscientious regard to truth. 
With such a battle raging in his front, it was 
harsh and ungracious to open this fire on his 

Now, we have not the slightest doubt but that 
the representations of the Union are entirely 
correct. We believe that Gov. Walker went 
to Kansas the friend of the South, and that he 
is now “ acting with the friends of the South, 
and gallantly fighting their enemies; ” but 
how does all this comport with the support 
which he receives from the New York Times? 
How will that journal reconcile this official 
statement of Gov. Walker’s designs and pur¬ 
poses with its very decided endorsal of his poli¬ 
cy ? We trust, too, that the Democratic press 
of the country will fully understand why the 
Free State men of Kansas, and the Republicans 
elsewhere, have distrusted Gov. Walker from 
the first. They too have regarded him in the 
light of an advocate of Southern institutions, 
and as engaged in a warfare against them. We 
ought to hear no more about the determination 
of Gov. Walker to do equal and exact justice 
to all sides, for here is the organ of the Ad¬ 
ministration which appointed him, claiming 
that he is “ acting in concert with the friends 
of the South, and gallantly fighting their ene- 
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Olmsted's Journey through Texas. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price 81.25; postage 21 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 

to the present day, as exhibited by Official Public Doc¬ 
uments ; the Debales, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con- 

E ress; Presidents’ Messages and Proclamations; tho 
aws of the Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of 
the Topeka Convention; the Report of the Late Cons- 


11 And let me ask what possible good has been 
accomplished by agitating in Congress and in 
Presidential conflicts the Slavery question?”— 
Gov. Walker’s Inaugural. 

The agitation of a question like that of Sla¬ 
very can do no injury. Truth fears no invest¬ 
igation. It is the privilege of the people, and it 
is their duty also, to canvass and discuss every 
subject which affects, directly or remotely, 
the popular interests. Ever since the founda¬ 
tion of our Government, the question of Slavery 
has been agitated. This agitation has acquired 
greater vigor and intensity within the past 
twenty years; and this result has been produced 
simply from the fact, that enlightened public 
sentiment is becoming more and more opposed 
to every species of oppression. If evils are in¬ 
flicted upon our nation by excitement upon this 
subject, they are justly attributable to the course 
pursued by the Democratic party. The passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and the consequent 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, have inten¬ 
sified the spirit of discussion, until the entire 
body of the people have become participants in 
the excitement. So long as Slavery was con¬ 
fined to the States in which it exists, and so 
long as it made no effort to overleap the bound¬ 
aries of its own dominion, the public mind was 
comparatively calm and tranquil; but the mo¬ 
ment it became an invader of tree territory, and 
proposed to establish Slavery upon soil that was 
consecrated to Freedom, the voice of the peo¬ 
ple was heard in opposition. 

We here affirm that the Democratic party are 
directly responsible for any and every evil which 
has grown out of the agitation of the Slavery 
question. They have shown themselves unwil- 


Two years ago, when Henry M. Rice was 
elected delegate to Congress by a plurality, but 
not by a majority, of the votes cast, the power 
of the “ Sham Democracy ” in Minnesota was 
broken. We then felt sure, and spoke confi¬ 
dently, of the ultimate and not remote success 
of the Republicans. Last fall, the election for 
members of the Legislature showed a very 
near balance in the relative strength of the 
parties. And now, in electing delegates to the 
State Convention, with party lines more closely 
drawn than ever before, it appears that the Re¬ 
publicans tip the scale by a small but decisive 
majority. 

And it should be understood that, hitherto, 
several causes have operated greatly to the em¬ 
barrassment of the Republicans, which causes 
will henceforth cease to exist. Federal patron¬ 
age has always been against us; the depend¬ 
ence of the Territory upon the General Gov¬ 
ernment for appropriations has held many 
minds in unworthy vassalage ; an immense in¬ 
fluence has been wielded by a host of officials 
appointed at Washington; the first settlers 
were mostly in sympathy with the Indian tra¬ 
ders, who temporarily ruled the politics of the 
Territory, and who, being greatly in need of fa¬ 
vors from the various departments at Washing¬ 
ton, were generally violent partisans of the Ad¬ 
ministration, whether it went for Fugitive 
Hunting or for Nebraskality. 

Under the present apportionment, the first 
settled parts of the Territory east of the Missis¬ 
sippi, and comprising with Pembina the strong. 
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